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Democracy  is  a  word  that  has  been 

used  so  much  within  the 
DEMOCRACY  .    o 

DEHNED  P^s*  ^^w  years  to  ex- 
press so  many  different 
thingsthat  we  are  begining  to  wonder 
what  it  really  does  mean.  We  live  in 
a  land  whose  government  we  call  a 
democracy — not  yet  perfect  it  is  true — 
but  the  natural  outgrowth  of  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  change 
and  through  the  evolution  of  our  na- 
tion the  ideal  before  America  has  ever 
been  to  make  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren prosperous  and  contented,  to 
guarantee  to  them — ^not  to  sceptered 
monarchs — life,  liberty,  and  the  per- 
suit  of  happiness. 

Our  &st  step  in  attaining  this  goal 
was  the  founding  of  our  national  Gov- 
ernment. We  drew  up  a  constitu- 
tion and  set  up  a  political  machine 
unlike  any  other  in  the  world.  It  was 
an  adventure  which  we  dared  to  un- 
dertake alone.  With  the  problem  of 
newness  and  many  other  difficulties 
before  us  to  be  worked  out,  we  began 
our  national  life  by  adopting  a  purely 
nationahstic  policy,  by  keeping  out 
of  "entanghng  alliances"  with  foreign 
countries.    Everything   was   devoted 


to  the  cause  of  the  young  republic  and 
soon  instead  of  the  thirteen  weak  sov- 
ereign states  we  had  a  strong  nation 
growing  bigger  and  richer  every  day 
a  nation  whose  people  loved  it  with  a 
burning  patriotism. 

And  then  a  bold  unselfish  idea 
struck  us.  We  would  share  the  en- 
joyment of  our  treasured  institutions 
with  the  weaker  independencies  of  the 
western  world  whose  hberty  was  being 
threatened  by  ambitious  European 
tyrants.  So  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
which  should  protect  aU  states  on  the 
American  Continents  from  foreign 
aggression  was  drawn  up.  The  result 
of  this  document  we  need  not  ask.  It 
has  kept  us  at  peace  with  foreign  coun- 
tries for  almost  a  century.  We  have 
been  free  from  the  burden  of  large 
standing  armies  and  navies.  But  dur- 
ing that  hundred  years  a  great  change 
has  taken  place  and  miraculous  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  of  the  scient- 
ists have  been  so  bound  the  whole 
world  together  that  it  can  never  be 
separated  again.  America,  has  changed 
too  with  the  times,  and  instead  of  a 
Western  Nation,  she  is  now  a  world 
power  who  went  into  the  great  world 
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war,  the  disgrace  of  humanity,  to  li- 
berate mankind  of  all  the  world.  She 
sees  that  her  influence  must  go  beyond 
the  American  Continent  just  as  her 
ships  have  done  and  our  cherished 
Monroe  Doctrine,  our  Western  De- 
mocracy, is  about  to  be  extended  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  that  it  too  may 
enjoy  what  we  have  found  to  be  a 
good  thing. 

That  is  what  we  mean  by  democracy 
— unselfishness  and  love.  The  word 
can  never  bear  out  nor  become  trite  so 
long  as  we  remember  its  true  meaning, 
for  without  it  our  individual  Uves 
would  become  hollow,  meaningless 
nothings.  We  can  praise  the  League  of 
Nations.  We  can  glory  in  Wilson's 
noble  ideahsm,  we  can  talk  about  our 
own  faith,  but  if  we  try  to  cheer  others 
by  looking  down  in  the  mouth  our- 
selves, if  our  face  spells  failure  and  we 
see  no  good  in  "little  things" — its  no 
use.  We  cannot  talk  about  beng  lone- 
some when  so  mamy  are  hungry  for  love 
— for  "Love  never  knows  how  much  it 
gives  nor  what  it  costs  "  and  it  is  easier 
to  be  unselfish  than  selfish  after  you've 
once  tried. 

R.  M.  C.  '20  Adelphian. 

When  democracy  is  the  subject  of 

world  wide  inquiry,  what 
OUR  OWN  •  . 

DEMOCRACY  ^^^^  ^  mean  in  our  col- 
lege fife?  Without  a 
doubt  we  all  believe  in  democracy  as  an 
ideal;  we  are  proud  to  live  in  the  great- 
est of  repubhcs ;  but  we  do  apply  our 
democratic  convictions  to  our  individ- 
ual Uves  in  thus  college  community? 
There  are  a  few  who  do:  they  are  the 
girls  most  generally  beloved  and  ad- 
mired. There  are  others,  however, 
who  cherish,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
the  tendency  to  form  aristocratic  cir- 
cles, to  debar  from  their  society  all  but 


the  intimate  few.  This  sort  of  girl 
passes  her  neighbor  on  the  campus 
walks  with  cold  indifference  instead 
of  a  cheerful  "Hello."  Friendly  ad- 
vances are  repulsed  by  her  with  a  rude- 
ness but  is  conceeJed  beneath  a  veil 
of  bored  politeness.  She  probably 
guesses  little  of  the  pain  she  daily 
causes  others  by  her  thotless  behavior. 
Living  near  her  there  is  a  girl  who  has 
some  advantage  of  training,  some  lack 
of  superficial  culture,  some  deficiency 
of  taste.  Admiring  her  more  fortunate 
acquaintance  and  trusting  to  be  met 
with  kindness,  this  girl  asks  to  accom- 
pany her  to  society  or  to  some  enter- 
tainment. The  girl  of  the  exclusive 
set  blindly  neglects  this  opportunity 
to  help  her  fellow  student,  to  guide  her 
taste  or  refine  her  ideas,  by  acceptance 
of  the  proffered  friendship .  ' '  She  can- 
not afford  to  go  with  that  sort  of  girl. " 
She  has  not,  then,  the  essence  of  good 
breeding  or  she  would  be  willing  to 
share  with  others.  A  selfish  fear  that 
her  own  popularity  may  be  diminished 
restrains  her  from  associating  with 
one  outside  her  narrow  circle.  Trans- 
parent excuses  do  not  soften  the 
rebuff;  the  humiUating  thot  that 
her  company  is  evaded  deprives  the 
girl  of  the  desire  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing, or,  if  she  goes,  it  mars  her  enjoy- 
ment. In  this  way  needless  un- 
happiness  is  inflicted  on  many  sensi- 
tive girls. 

And  there  is  another  woman  in 
which  petty  selfishness  presents  it- 
self among  us.  Dancing  is  a  very  gen- 
eral form  or  recreation  here.  There 
is  always  a  number  of  girls  who  ardent- 
ly wish  to  take  part  in  the  pleasure. 
But  what  opportunity  have  they? 
If  they  timidly  asked  someone  to  teach 
them,  they  receive  an  indefinite  and 
easily  evaded  promise  or  an  embarrass- 
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ed  excuse.  Often  the  girl  who  dances 
forgets  her  own  feelings  when  she  was 
just  learning.  All  she  considers  is  that 
it  is  perfectly  unreasonable  to  expect 
her  to  give  up  a  good  one-step  in  order 
to  pilot  a  stumbling,  awkward  beginner 
thru  the  mazes  of  a  dance.  "She 
can't  bear  to  dance  with  anybody  who 
dosen  't  know  how ! "  So  with  careless 
mind  she  glides  across  the  floor,  while 
the  girl  who  needs  but  a  little  practice 
to  be  able  to  share  her  pleasure  must  sit 
by  the  wall  wistfully  gazing  at  the  en- 
vied dancers  feet. 

The  girl  who  wears  a  "No  Ad"  to 
the  majority  of  her  fellow  students  de- 
tracts from  the  quality  of  the  warm 
genial  college  spirit  that  pervades  our 
campus.  Not  even  the  homelike 
charm  of  the  Hut  can  counterbalance 
the  chilling  effect  of  the  undemocratic 
attitude.      M.  H.  B.    '21  Cornelian. 


Since  the  war  is  over  there  is  made 
NOW  THAT  upon  us  such  demands 
THE  WAR  IS  for  both  men  and  women 
OVER 

of  knowledge,    training 

and  efficiency  as  have  never  before 
come  to  any  country  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  There  is  equally  as  great 
need  for  a  much  higher  average  of  gen- 
eral intelligence  for  citizenship  than 
has  been  necessary  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  work  of  reconstruction 
must  be  carried  on,  and  the  men  and 
women  of  American  Colleges  must 
accomplish  the  greater  part  of  the  task. 
It  is  of  vital  importance  that  we 
who  love  our  country  and  fellow  men 
make  use  of  every  opportunity  that 
our  college  presents  to  us  in  order  to 
be  prepared  for  the  great  work  which 
lies  before  us.  That  call  comes  to  us 
clearer  and  stronger  than  to  any  men 
and  women  any  where  else  in  the  world 


— for  the  immediate  and  far-reaching 
future  we  must  respond. 

We  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
We  may  take  advantage  of  our  neigh- 
bors, thereby  increasing  our  wealth, 
or  we  may  utilize  our  energies  to  help 
the  world  into  such  a  fullness  of  life 
as  it  has  never  known  before. 

Let  us  make  preparations  of  mind 
and  soul.  The  desolate  countries  are 
calUng  to  America  for  policies  that 
make  for  truth  in  our  diplomacy.  Our 
vast  resources  have  scarcely  been 
touched  and  our  sacrifice  in  Uves  on  the 
battle  fields  is  nothing  compared  to 
that  of  the  Allies. 

May  our  selfishness  give  way  to 
universal  devotion  to  God  and  Human- 
ity, and  may  we  give  full  service  on 
each  opportunity  as  it  presents  itself. 
F.  G.  Dikean. 

It  is  a  facinating  game — this  singHng 
out  of  the    people  who 
LINING  are  really   living  in  the 

present,  actually  giving 
their  best  thought  and  energy  to  the 
work  at  hand.  One  should  remember 
that  the  word  NOW  spelled  backwards 
makes  a  new  word  WON.  The  dreams 
we  have  of  the  future,  the  perfection 
in  appearance,  manner,  and  personal- 
ity which  we  hope  to  secure,  can  be  ob- 
tained thru  the  accomplishment  of 
ones  work  now.  Every  girl  at  col- 
lege cannot  but  admit  that  her  leisure 
moments  (if  she  has  any)  are  filled 
with  day-dreams  and  "castles  in 
Spain"  founded  upon  ideals  and  built 
of  good  intentions.  She  dreams  of 
these,  but  in  her  everyday  life,  she 
neglects  to  say  a  sympathetic  word  to 
some  one  who  is  working  hard  and 
and  feeling  blue.  She  faUs  to  realize 
the  importance  of  every  moment 
while  it  is  hers. 
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All  these  dreams  of  a  bright  future 
are  necessary  for  happiness;  they 
force  one  on  to  better  things;  but 
John  Wells  said  "Sometimes  some- 
time never  comes."  One  plans  for 
"world"  kindness  and  sympathy,  and 
while  the  resolution  is  being  made,  a 
big  opportunity  is  lost,  and  the  good  in- 
tentions are  futile.  Not  only  does 
one  lose  the  occasion  for  action,  but 
one  also  fails  to  become  an  ideal  wo- 
man, if  she  lives  too  much  in  the  future. 

J.  G.  Holland  said  "We  mount  to 
the  summit  round  by  round,"  and 
that  "We  rise  by  the  vanquished 
ills  that  we  hourly  meet. "  The  poem 
from  which  these  hues  are  taken  is 
full  of  truths  which  the  successful  per- 
son can  not  ignore.  Small  things  are 
of  great  consequence,  and  the  work  of 
the  present  is  of  more  importance  than 
that  of  the  past  or  future. 

B.  C,  '22  Dikean. 

Is  it  not  the  same  old  story  again  and 

HOW  MANY    again  each  year,   "We, 
STRONG  •     4^-4.  *•  ij 

GIRLS  HAVE  ^^  ^^  institution,  could 

WE  accomplish     so  much 

more  if  we  only  had  the  girls  who  are 
capable  of  fiUing  the  high  places?" 

Why  is  it  that  we  do  not  have  these 
girls?  Is  it  because  that  out  of  a  class 
of  two  hundred  £uid  seventy-five  there 
are  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  really 
capable  girls,  and  from  filteen  to  twen- 
ty others  who  are  not  so  "capable" 
but  who  may  work  on  committees? 
What  about  the  other  two  hundred  and 
fifty  girls?  The  Freshman  class,  on 
the  average,  has  two  hundred  and 
fifty  members,  the  Sophomore,  Junior, 
and  Senior  classes  have  an  average  of 
seventy-five  each.  Should  we  then 
contend  to  lessen  our  point  system  in 
order  to  give  our  already  over-worked 
and  over-honored  "strong"  members 


still  more  work  and  honors?  Are 
there  not  others  among  the  remaining 
two  hundred  and  fifty  who  could  fill 
some  of  the  needs  if  the  demands  and 
responsibilities  were  put  upon  them? 
Have  they  been  tried?  Is  it  just, 
then,  to  say  that  each  organization  has 
only  from  ten  to  fifteen  capable  girls 
without  first  giving  the  others  a  fair 
trial?  Do  we  not  have  three  societies 
in  order  to  diminish  numbers  and  in- 
crease efficiency?  Seniors,  would  you 
not  have  more  roses  if  you  pruned 
more?  Juniors,  would  your  violets 
not  grow  larger  and  stronger  if  they 
were  more  carefuUy  weeded? 

In  a  lecture  delivered  here  not  long 
ago.  Dr.  Phelps  of  Yale  University 
said:  "  I  do  not  beheve  that  men  make 
the  era  so  much  as  the  era  makes  the 
men."  Why  is  it  that  George  Wash- 
ington, Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Wood- 
row  Wilson  stand  out  in  our  minds 
above  the  other  presidents  of  our  na- 
tion? Is  it  not  because  their  adminis- 
trations have  been  marked  by  the 
three  great  wars?If  the  eras  had  de- 
manded would  not  other  presidents 
responded  Hkewise?  If  this  will  hold 
with  a  nation,  may  not  the  same  prin- 
ciple apply  to  our  classes,  our  societies, 
our  student  body?  Then,  if  the  era  of 
our  college  demands  more  capable  girls 
why  not  utihze  our  carefuUy  shelved 
supply  and  lessen  the  demand? 

Yes,  it  is  really  true!     What?     That 
about    six    hundred    of 

VOTTR. 

CHANCE  North  Carolina  college 

girls  are  being  left  out — 
left  entirely  out  of  athletics.  Every 
afternoon  the  basket-ball  courts  and 
hockey  field  should  be  full  and  the  side 
fines  crowded  to  the  very  edge  with 
other  girls  yelUng,  cheering,  and  en- 
couraging their  classmates.     It  is  im- 
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possible  for  each  one  to  play  every  time 
but  in  most  cases  you  can  do  so  much 
good  by  backing  up  the  ones  who  are 
playing,  for  there  is  nothing  that  helps 
a  team  quite  so  much  as  the  cheers  of 
classmates. 

Some  day  (very  soon,  we  hope)  you 
will  see  girls  come  out  mid  cheers  and 
yells,  all  ready  to  leave  for  Meredith 
or  Salem  or  some  other  college  to  play 
a  match  game  of  basket  ball.  The 
next  morning  the  papers  will  give  the 
line  up  of  each  college  and  name  the 
winning  team.  Let's  each  one  strive 
to  get  that  trip,  and  to  have  her  name 
in  the  line  up! 

Then  comes  the  tournament.  All 
is  excitement  on  that  day!  Which 
team  will  make  its  class  the  winner? 
How  proud  the  victorious  team  will  be! 


There's  only  one  way  to  win.  Just 
try!  Try  by  having  every  member  of 
your  class  interested  in  athletics,  each 
one  eager  to  get  in  one  more  practice 
than  her  opponent,  and  each  one  striv- 
ing to  make  the  team. 

Let's  not  allow  our  college  to  fall 
behind  the  other  colleges  in  athletics. 
Let's  make  our  enthusiam  and  inter- 
est so  great  that  our  dream  for  inter- 
collegiate games  will  become  a  reality. 
Come  on  Seniors  —  Juniors  —  Sopho- 
mores —  Freshmen  —  Specials  —  make 
your  team  win  the  cup  in  the  basket- 
ball tournament  this  spring.  Let  your 
team  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  tour- 
nament banquet.  Begin  now.  You 
never  win  by  waiting  until  the  last 
few  says  to  begin.  Now  is  your  chance. 
M.  A.  B.  '1  Adelphian. 


Resurrection 

Annie  Lee  Stafford,  '19,  Cornelian 

Little  white  wood  cross  that  marks  the  place 
Where  they  buried  the  lad  when  the  battle  was  won 

Wont  you  tell  the  passer  by 
That  my  hopes  have  fled 

With  my  life,  my  love,  and  under  the  grass 
With  the  lad  he  dead, 

And  all  that  is  left  is  a  hard  wood  cross, 
A  dead  wood  cross  and  I. 

Oh  httle  white  cross  I  cried  last  night. 
I  could  not  sleep.     I  did  not  try. 

The  dawn  was  near;  for  the  smoke  blue  clouds, 
Were  hiding  the  stars  in  the  smoke  gray  sky. 

Near  the  sky  line  far  up  a  lonely  hill 
'Cross  the  yellow  orient  sand, 
The  shadows  of  three  crosses  break  the  mists  of  the 

smoke  grey  down, 
And  I  hear  the  wind  in  the  ohve  branches  play. 
The  middle  cross  marks  the  place  where  the  hopes  of 
a  world  have  fled 
The  love,  the  life  of  its  people 
With  their  hopes  in  a  tomb  lie  dead. 
And  all  that  is  left  is  a  hard  wood  cross, 
A  dead  wood  cross  and  they. 

Then  the  sun  rose  and  drove  from  the  world 
The  mists  of  the  dawn  that  were  veiling  the  hght 

And  I  heard  the  south  wind  blow. 
The  crosses  Hke  shadows  are  gone 

Hidden  by  the  glory  of  the  Risen  One. 
And  what  is  left? 

New  life  for  a  world — 
That  its  dawn  in  my  heart  I  know. 
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Woodrow  Wilson  As  President 


Bessie  Stacy,  '19,  Cornelian 


The  United  States  of  America  is  to- 
day the  richest  and  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth,  one  that  every  other 
nation  is  looking  to  with  the  highest 
respect  and  admiration,  A  statement 
of  this  kind  creates  within  a  thought- 
ful hearer — one  who  is  unfamihar  with 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  this  coun- 
try— wonderment.  The  question  a- 
rises  as  to  why  this  nation,  compara- 
tively young,  occupies  so  exalted  a  po- 
sition among  the  nations  of  the  earth ; 
and  its  answer,  being  evolved  through 
due  consideration  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  nation 's  ideals  have  been  nourished 
by  great  men,  to  whom  the  people  have 
given  their  support  and  cooperation. 
Of  these  great  men,  who  have  given 
the  best  that  was  in  them,  there  is 
none  that  has  been  more  thoroughly 
equipped,  who  has  faced  perplexing 
problems  more  courageously  and  solv- 
ed them  more  efficiently  than  the  Presi- 
dent who  is  today  "guiding  the  nation 
across  the  gulf  that  separates  the  past 
from  the  future. "  The  elements  that 
have  set  the  Wilson  Administration 
apart,  that  have  made  of  it  the  most 
closely  observed,  the  most  uncompro- 
misingly and  criticized  of  aU,  are 
his  conception  of  the  presidency  and 
his  love  for  humanity  as  shown  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  United 
States  exercised  in  his  foreign  policies. 


To  a  novelty-loving  people  as  the 
Americans,  the  conception  of  Mr. 
Wilson  in  regard  to  the  presidency,  as 
shown  by  his  treatment  of  that  office, 
made  a  direct  appeal.  He  realized 
that  the  office  was  serious  and  sacred, 
that  the  responsibihty  was  consider- 
able, and  believed  that  when  a  person 
accepted  this  office  he  should  be  en- 
dowed with  the  power  to  make  his  au- 
thority felt.  Formerly,  Congress  and 
the  president  were  distinct,  separate 
bodies  used  as  checks  on  each  other 
and  not  working  at  aU  times  in  per- 
fect unison.  The  duties  of  the  pres- 
ident appeared  to  be  to  approve,  to  ve- 
to its  acts  but  not  to  assist  or  influence 
the  legislative  body.  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
precedent  breaker,  changed  to  a  mark- 
ed degree,  this  state  of  affairs  by  his 
first  actions  as  president.  He  appear- 
ed before  Congress  and  read  his  con- 
cise,  well  formulated  inaugural 
address,  thus  reviving  a  custom  that 
had  not  maintained  for  one  hundred 
and  twelve  years,  and  trying  to  estab- 
lish human  relationship  between  the 
two  bodies.  He  put  the  veto  into 
operation  before  it  had  an^~thing  to 
work  on,  by  becoming  famihar  with 
the  details  of  the  tariff  bill — a  right 
that  he  asserted  in  behalf  of  the  whole 
people,  before  it  had  been  approved 
by  the  house.     Up  until  this  time  the 
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Senate  usually  dominated  the  house, 
now,    through    his    influence,     both 
houses  were  working  in  harmony  on 
the  bill.     The  constitution  has  been 
silently  revised  to  the  effect  that  the 
president  must  be  able  to  formulate  a 
policy,  have  congress  execute  it,  and 
peacefully    settle    disagreements    be- 
tween the  two  houses.  Mr.  Wilson  con- 
siders the  president  the  one  national 
figure — not  a  dictator,  but  an  instru- 
ment of  the  people  to  interpret  their 
spirit  and  conscience  and  to   execute 
their  desire.  The  possession  of  his  great 
unfathomable  personahty,  of   his  re- 
markable capacity  for  service,  help  to 
explain  the  powerful  influence  that  he 
exerted  over  Congress.    Certainly,  to 
his  mind  it  was  consistent  with  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Constitution  to  sub- 
merge himself  completely  into  the  ac- 
complishment of  something  beneficial 
to  the  welfare  of  all  and  to  use  the 
entire  bulk  of  his  influence  for  the  pas- 
sage of  such  bills.   During  the  period  of 
his  election  he  remained  silent,  but  at 
the  signal  he  came  forth,  "the  man  in 
action,"  teeming  with  mature  ideas, 
and  translated  his  political  philosophy 
into  a  new  freedom  for  the  American 
people.     The  thing  that  he  found  to 
which  immediate  attention  should  be 
given,  in  behalf  of  which  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  exert  over  Con- 
gress his  entire  influence,  was  mono- 
poly. 

"Private  monopoly  is  indefensible, 
intolerable"  and  the  cause  of  it — pro- 
tective tariff  and  the  condition  of  the 
currency — had  to  be  altered — that  is,  a 
readjustment  to  the  working  forces  of 
the  entire  people  was  essential.  "New 
freedom  was  what  the  people  demanded 
and  Mr.  Wilson's  method  of  bring- 
ing it  about  by  getting  constructive 
measures  through  Congress,  was  effec- 


tive and  carefuUy  thought  out.  He, 
with  his  pre- vision,  working  to  re- 
vive and  enlai'ge  the  ideal  of  demorc- 
racy,  saw  how  essential  it  was  that 
monopoly  should  go.  When  the  im- 
portant bills  came  up,  he  would  pass 
his  opinion  on  them,  place  them  be- 
fore the.pubhc  for  discussion  and  ap- 
pear just  at  the  proper  moment  before 
Congress  to  guide  and  direct  it  in  its 
action  on  the  biU.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a 
good  psychologist  and  with  such  an  in- 
fluence emanating  from  the  White 
House,  Congress  got  to  work  and  soon 
caused  a  moderate  conservative  revi- 
sion of  the  tarifi"  downward — this  bill 
taking  form  at  an  opportune  moment 
and  promoting  the  development  of  sev- 
eral industries  which  the  war  brought 
into  existence.  Of  course  there  was 
much  opposition  to  the  bill;  in  fact,  the 
lobbyists  in  Washington  were  doing 
their  most  dastaidly  work.  These  he 
attacked  openly  by  caUing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  to  them,  saying  that 
the ' '  whispering  system ' '  then  in  vogue 
must  give  democracy  a  chance.  Thus, 
he  sounded  a  warning  to  the  "bosses" 
who  were  the  greatest  hindrances  to 
the  "  new  freedom. "  One  of  the  steps 
leading  to  this  freedom  had  been  won 
for  the  people. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  step — the  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  downward — that 
President  Wilson  helped  to  accomplish 
for  the  cause  of  "new  freedom. "  The 
currency  system  then  in  vogue — a 
temporary  inflexible  war  measure,  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  changes  on  foot, 
had  to  go ;  for  by  it  a  few  money  barons 
had  accumulated  and  controUed  cur- 
rency. This  was  a  habit  of  fifty  years 
standing,  and  naturally  the  people 
were  afraid  of  the  shock,  should  the 
precedent  be  broken.  His  message  to 
Congress  for  the  destruction  of  this 
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system,  was  an  appeal  to  their  pa- 
triotism, urging  them  to  prove  to  the 
country  that  they  understood  the  bus- 
iness needs  and  knew  how  to  supply 
them.  "We  have  now  set  business 
men  free  and  we  must  not  leave  them 
without  the  tools  of  action  when  they 
are  free,  "came  concisely  and  forcefully, 
from  him  to  Congress.  This  body  re- 
aUzed  immediately  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 
into  which  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
currency  might  automatically  go,  was 
the  most  adequate  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. Therefore  the  currency  reform, 
the  product  of  the  best  thought  of 
America,  bereft  of  its  partisan  charac- 
teristics, ensued,  bringing  financial  re- 
lief to  the  whole  country.  People  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that"  justice, 
in  spite  of  protest,  was  about  to  rule" 
and,  with  the  passage  of  bills  affecting 
the  trusts,  it  seemed  that  the  "na- 
tion's artists  were  seriously  and  in- 
dustrially carving  out  the  great  mas- 
terpiece for  the  sake  of  new  freedom 
and  the  restoration  of  former  liberty 
and  ideals." 

Not  only  is  the  Wilson  administra- 
tion distinguished  because  of  his  new 
interpretation  of  the  presidency,  but 
also  by  his  love  for  humanity  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  fundamental  principles 
sounded  constantly  and  emphatically 
in  his  dealings  with  foreign  affairs. 
These  basic  principles  "cooperation, 
mutual  friendship,  liberty,  justice, 
independence,  democracy,  and  mutual 
advantage, "  when  applied  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Mexico,  with  which  Mr.  Wilson 
had  to  cope,  were  baffled  and  contested 
but,  at  last,  came  forth  triumphant  un- 
der the  careful  guidance  of  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Mr.  Wilson  believed  that  we 
were  morally  responsible  for  the  rev- 
olutions and  disorder  in  Mexico  be- 


cause we  had  encouraged  them  by 
sending  money  and  munitions  to  carry 
on  the  revolutions,  looking  for  returns 
in  profitable  favors,  and  by  recogniz- 
ing the  de  facto  governments  without 
any  knowledge  of  how  they  came  into 
existence;  thereby  becoming  an  "un- 
conscious offender  against  justice  and 
liberty."  When  Mr.  Wilson,  because 
of  his  intensely  human  desire  to  help 
Mexico  by  upholding  the  principles 
that  he  had  already  formulated,  refus- 
ed to  recognize  the  Huerta  regime  as 
the  de  facto  government,  but  sent  Mr. 
Lind  to  tender  to  the  people  of  Mexico 
— those  who  had  no  representation  in 
the  government,  those  who  had  become 
slaves  to  the  landholders,  "the  good 
offices"  of  the  United  States  in  bring- 
ing the  warring  factions  together,  it 
was  hard  to  make  the  members 
of  the  Latin  American  Countries 
beheve  that  the  United  States  was  to 
treat  them  as  friends  and  equals. 
The  former  hatred  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
icans for  the  North  Americans  was 
revived,  and  it  became  necessary  for 
Mr.  Wilson  to  adopt  his  watchful 
waiting"  policy  in  order  to  abide  the 
time  when  he  could  prove  to  those  peo- 
ple that  his  intentions  were  just  and 
true.  On  account  of  efforts  made  and 
indignities  committed  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  by  Huer- 
ta's  troops,  Mr.  Wilson  asked  Congress 
for  employment  of  forces  to  enforce  the 
demands  made  upon  Heurta,  because 
it  was  "the  preservation  of  the  power 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  the 
citizens  under  those  conditions."  His 
intentions,  however,  were  not  those  of 
making  war  on  the  already  srticken 
Mexico — an  act  for  which  the  United 
States  press  was  so  loudly  clamoring. 
This  request  was  granted  and  soon 
Vera  Cruz  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
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American  forces;  but  still  the  presi- 
dent was  unable  to  help  the  constitu- 
tionalists on  account  of  their  deep- 
seated  hatred.  He  did  not  despair, 
but  with  the  use  of  tact,  infinite  pa- 
tience and  stern  indifference  to  clamor, 
continued  his  poUcy  and  surprised  the 
people,  as  he  constantly  did,  by  ac- 
cepting the  proposal  of  six  South  Amer- 
ican Countries  to  act  as  meditator  in 
this  conflict.  The  steady  moral  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  "watchful  wait- 
ing" pohcy  caused  Huerta  to  resign 
and  it  seemed  that  America  was  to 
triumph  as  the  friend  of  Mexico. 
ViUa  and  Carranza  ran  for  the  office 
of  presidency,  resulting  in  the  recog- 
nition, on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  of  Carranza  as  the  head  of  the 
Mexican  executive.  Villa  resented 
and,  by  way  of  revenge,  made  a  raid 
on  the  American  borders.  Our  people 
thereupon  became  excited  and  clamor- 
ed for  war ;  but  the  president  kept  his 
head,  went  to  the  bottom  of  things  and 
thru  his  skillful  guidance  America's 
ideal  "Good  faith  and  justice  toward 
all  nations"  triumphed. 

Furthermore,  the  humanitarianas- 
pect  as  expressed  in  the  fundamenta 
principles,  is  revealed  in  his  pohcies 
concerning  the  war  that  has  just  closed. 
Mr.  Wilson  had  great  faith  in  the  peo- 
ple and,  at  the  begining  of  the  war,  he 
formulated  the  pohcies  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  embodiment  of  the 
Spirit  and  purpose  of  the  American 
people.  As  a  result  of  adherence  to 
these  policies,  America  took  the  posi- 
tion of  neutrahty  the  basis  of  which 
was  found  in"  Sympathy  for  mankind." 
Recognizing  as  an  obstacle  to  the  pre- 
servation of  neutrahty  the  composite 
character  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Wilson  came  before  them 
and  explained  to  them  the  position  of 


America  in  the  world  today,  her  duty 
in  "fighting  a  great  fight  for  the  guid- 
Eince  of  the  nations"  and  the  duty  of 
her  citizens  in  being  "in  deed  and  in 
truth  real  democrats  and  servants  of 
mankind. "  He  urged  them  to  remain 
neutral  in  thought  as  weU  as  well  as  in 
action;  to  think  always  of  humainty; 
to  be  ready  to  help  both  sides  when  the 
sturggle  was  over,  and  reminded  them 
of  his  befief  that  "America  was  created 
to  unite  mankind. "  Notes  were  then 
sent  to  European  Nations  stating  our 
position  and  proposing  to  act  in  the 
establishment  of  European  peace  when 
the  time  should  come.  This  was  not 
done  with  the  idea  of  being  a  mediator 
but  with  the  thought  of  one  inspired 
with  an  international  vision.  From 
the  begining  Mr.  Wilson's  policies 
contained  these  three  elememts — an 
insistence  upon  the  supremacy  of  in- 
ternational law,  a  record  of  protest 
upon  all  matters  involving  the  United 
States  as  a  neutral,  and  a  refusal  to 
interfere  in  disputes  concerning  the 
United  States  directly  as  a  neutral. 
In  an  effort  to  overcome  the  naval  su- 
premacy of  England,  Germany  issued 
a  proclamation  declaring  a"  wair  zone" 
about  the  British  Isles  and  sounded  a 
note  of  warning  to  the  neutrals  in  go- 
ing through  this  zone.  Immediately, 
Mr.  Wilson,having  in  mind  the  possible 
destruction  of  United  States  Merchant 
vessels,  gave  the  Imperial  German 
Government  to  understand  that  it 
would  "be  held  to  strict  accountabili- 
ty for  such  acts  of  their  naval  authori- 
ties."  When  diplomatic  relations  were 
severed  with  Germany  Feb.  3,  1917, 
they  were  broken  for  the  purpose  of  ^ 
advancing  an  international  cause. 
Congress  gave  Mr.  Wilson  the  power 
to  arm  a  ship  and  send  it  through  the 
war  zone  "to  test  the  freedom  of  the 
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seas  for  all  neutrals."  In  the  moan- 
time  tales  of  German  atrocities  in  re- 
gard to  Belgium  and  the  sinking  of 
neutral  ships,  reached  the  people  of 
the  United  States  who  became  en- 
raged and  clamored  loudly  for  war 
with  Germany.  President  Wilson  ex- 
hibited at  this  time  patience,  resolu- 
tion, and  sagacity  which  has  been  rare- 
ly equalled.  While  holding  off  the 
militaristic  party  and  at  the  same  time 
pointing  the  way  to  greater  glory, 
won  through  other  means,  he  kept  his 
head  and  maintained  his  poise.  The 
stand  taken  by  the  United  States  was 
holding  the  world  to  a  standard,  and 
England  was  soon  followed  by  Germany 
in  bowing  to  international  law.  With 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and  other 
ships  causing  the  loss  of  American 
lives,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  declare  war  on  Germ- 
any; therefore  Mr.  Wilson,  after  in- 
terpreting the  spirit  of  the  people, 
came  before  them  and  expressed  it  in 
what  we  term  the  reasons  for  our  en- 
trance into  the  war  and  the  things 
that  we  hoped  to  gain — "we  shall  fight 
for  democracy,  for  self  government,  for 
rights  of  small  nations,  for  a  concert  of 
free  people,  for  a  world  peace,"  says 
Mr.  Wilson.  America  was  indeed  en- 
tering into  a  new  and  extraordinary 
era  and  many  things  had  to  be  done 
in  order  to  fit  this  nation  to  meet  the 
demands.  The  most  effective  course 
was  pursued  when  Mr.  Wilson  left  his 
chair  and  began  touring  the  country 
and  making  speeches  on  those  essen- 
tials of  the  new  era — military,  commer- 
cial, industrial,  and  educational  pre- 
paredness. Such  preparedness  was 
well  under  way  in  a  very  short  time 
and  soon  our  boys  were  sailing  the 
seas  in  exceedingly  large  numbers  to 
«'make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 


There  ensued  a  fight  between  au- 
tocracy and  democracy;  and  democ- 
racy, then  on  trial,  was  able  to  stand 
the  test;  for  within  a  few  months  our 
boys,  having  helped  to  destroy  German 
militarism  were  returning  to  make  of 
America  a  better  place  in  which  to 
Hve.  When  the  league  of  Nations  is 
formed  at  the  peace  conference  through 
the  influence  of  America's  representa- 
tives, it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Wilson's 
prophecy  concerning  America's  mis- 
sion, were  true  that  "America  was 
created  to  unite  mankind." 

We  have  noted  how  Mr.  Wilson, 
according  to  his  conception  of  the  pres- 
idency has  influenced  Congress  by 
giving  straightforward  and  effective 
addresses  to  it,  and  by  laying  down 
some  guiding  principles,  while  im- 
portant measures  were  impending; 
how  he  has  labored  with  success  to 
destroy  private  monopoly  at  home  and 
set  up  again  the  rule  of  righteousness 
and  justice;  how,  on  account  of  his 
love  of  humanity  and  desire  to  serve, 
he  has  convinced  the  South  American 
Countries  that  the  same  rule  would 
apply  to  aU  dealings  with  them;  and 
how  he  has  proved  to  the  world 
through  a  fight  resulting  in  the  triumph 
of  democracy  over  autocracy  that  the 
greatest  repubhc  on  earth  is  one  guid- 
ed by  an  "exalted  justice  and  benevo- 
lence." Now  let  us  find  if  possible 
the  secret  to  the  success  of  President 
Wilson. 

This  secret  was  his  leadership  which 
he  asserted  and  made  his  party  accept 
through  his  dominating  and  magnetic 
personality.  He  began  right  by  mak- 
ing his  mastery  felt.  There  was  no 
hesitation  on  his  part  in  exercising 
those  duties  which  he  considered  his. 
Congressmen  considered  him  "a  man 
who  neither  feared  nor  could  be  forced 
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to  favor. "  He  knew  what  he  wanted 
and  followed  his  conviction  at  the  ex- 
pense of  causing  a  spUt  in  the  demo- 
cratic party.  The  tariff  and  currency 
reforms  were  passed  in  the  shape  they 
assumed  because  he  led.  The  re- 
sults were  not  obtained  without  a  vast 
amount  of  patience,  self  possession, 
and  inflexible  determination,  but  Mr. 
Wilson  ' '  stuck  to  the  j  ob . "  For  those 
who  desire  to  test  his  capacity  as  a 
leader,  to  mesaure  him  as  a  "strate- 
gist and  tactician,"  the  currency  was 
the  answer.  At  one  time  he  was  told 
that  his  bill  was  in  danger  of  falUng 
through.  A  President  with  less  self- 
control  and  one  determined  to  be 
"boss"    would   have    denounced   his 


opponents;  "a  weaker  and  less  self 
centered  president  would  have  become 
panic  stricken  and  sold  his  birth  right 
for  senatorial  vote.  He  did  none  of 
these  but  remained  firm  for  what  he 
wanted.  He  wins  because  he  is  pre- 
pared, because  he  is  a  "  dynamo  of  en- 
ergy and  a  storage  battery  of  power. " 
After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  real  de- 
termining factor  is  the  "  masterful  man 
in  action."  America  was  blessed  with 
such  a  personage  and  today  the  eyes  of 
the  world  are  unswervingly  turned  to- 
ward the  man  at  the  peace  conference 
who  has  given  us  a  "new  moral  vision 
and  a  fine  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  democracy." 


The  Firefly 

Elizabeth  Jones,  '21,  Cornelian 

Against  the  velvet  of  soft  summer  night, 
Skimmering  and  dipping,  poising  in  flight, 
Suspended  in  air  by  invisible  might 
The  firefly  glows. 


A  fairy  lantern,  mysterious,  sheer 
Cheering  the  traveller,  sheltering  his  fear 
Flashing  close,  gleaming  there, — 
Will  o'  wisp  light. 
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The  Early  Development  of  Orchestral 
Instruments 


Marguerite  Jenkins,  '20,  Dikean 


Music  was  at  first  purely  vocal  and 
was  probably  prevalent  as  early  as 
speech  itself;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
the  sounds  produced  by  natural  phen- 
omena attracted  attention,  and  at- 
tempts to  make  use  of  them  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  instruments. 
These  divided  themselves  into  three 
types:  the  drum  or  percussion  type, 
suggested  by  rhythmetic  beatings  upon 
resonant  objects  in  time  with  dance 
movements ;  pipe  or  reed  type,  perhaps 
born  of  the  twang  of  the  bow  string. 
Through  studying  their  development 
we  can  mark  clearly  the  advancement 
in  the  types  of  instrument  from  their 
crudest  beginings  up  through  the  var- 
ious grades  of  civihzation.  The  in- 
crease in  skill  in  manufacture  and  in 
scope  of  these  instruments  shows  the 
use  of  a  greater  number  of  tones,  and 
a  growth  in  the  technical  abilities  of 
the  musician. 

By  various  interesting  researches 
and  discoveries  made  in  the  present 
century  much  new  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  music  and  musical 
instruments  of  vaiious  ancient  na- 
tions. Not  only  by  means  of  sculp- 
ture and  paintings  have  we  become 
familiar  with  these  old  instruments, 
but  in  some  instances  the  actuel  instru- 
ments have  been  discovered  in  tombs 
or  other  places  where  they  have  re- 
mained almost  unchanged  during  a 
marvelously  long  period. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  man  was 


led,  through  noting  the  regular  re- 
curring sound  of  his  footsteps,  as  he 
walked  about  while  singing,  to  invent 
some  instrument  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  his  songs,  in  processions  and  dances. 
Therefore  the  most  uncivihzed  nations 
employed  for  this  purpose  some  rhyth- 
mical instruments,  especially  the  drum 
and  the  rattle ;  and  it  is  nor  surprising 
that  we  meet  with  these  at  an  earher 
period  than  with  any  others. 

A  step  further,  and  some  rude  wind 
instruments  made  their  appearance. 
The  pipe,  general  made  of  reed  or  wood 
appeared  at  first  without  finger-holes, 
and  was  only  capable  of  emitting  one 
or  two  tones.  Similar arly  incomplete 
was  the  horn  or  trumpet,  usually  con- 
structed from  the  horn  of  an  animal 
in  which  a  mouth-hole  had  been  cut; 
or  consisted  of  pieces  of  wood  bound 
tightly  together,  such  as  the  Swiss 
Alp-horn  and  the  lure  of  the  Scandana- 
vians.  A  third  type  was  made  of  the 
tusks  of  an  animal,  such  as  the  large 
ivory  trumpets  of  the  negroes  of  West- 
ern Africa,  which  are  simply  hoUowed 
tusks  of  elephants. 

A  little  later  we  find  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  some  rude 
wind  instruments  formed  by  a  combi- 
nation of  a  number  of  pipes  such  as  the 
double  pipe  and  the  Pardeor  pipe. 
This  instrument  which  originated 
among  savage  tribes  is  particularly 
a  series  of  notes  of  different  pitch. 
It  was  the  fiist  on  which  a  melody  of 
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tune  could  be  played.  The  notes  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  however,  without 
any  systematic  arrangement, whatever. 
f#  Next  we  meet  with  instruments  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  pieces  of  sonorous 
wood,  which  were  made  to  virbate  by 
being  beaten  with  a  stick  or  hammer 
hke  our  harmonica.  The  distinct 
tone  emitted  from  hard  wood  drums 
when  beaten  at  the  same  time  must 
have  directed  man's  attention  to  the 
creation  of  a  united  series  of  wooden 
slabs  of  different  pitch. 

After  the  invention  of  the  harmon- 
icon  the  next  important  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  instrumental  music  was 
the  discovery  that  upon  a  single  pipe 
different  notes  are  producible  by  means 
of  finger  holes.  Up  to  this  time  only 
one  stringed  instrument  had  come  into 
existance.  This,  no  doubt,  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  stringed  instruments  re- 
quire the  highest  intellectual  power 
for  their  development.  This  one 
stringed  instrument,  which  was  created 
at  an  early  stage  of  musical  progress, 
before  the  invention  of  wind  instru- 
ments with  finger-holes,  was  merely 
an  elastic  stick  bent  with  one  or  two 
strings  like  a  bow.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  bow  used  in  war  suggested 
this  instrument,  which  in  time  seems 
to  have  led  to  the  invention  of  several 
bow  shaped  instruments.  We  may 
consider  this  early  invention  the  an- 
cestor of  the  harp,  the  lyre  and  other 


similarly  constructed  stringed  instru- 
ments. 

Among  many  primitive  peoples  the 
one  stringed  instrument  with  which 
they  were  acquainted  was  a  hollow 
piece  of  wood  or  a  calabosh  with  some 
strings'stretched  across  it.  The  strings 
usually  consisted  of  the  fibre  of  some 
plant  or  the  hair  of  some  animal,  and 
and  were  palyed  upon  with  the  hand 
or  with  a  pluctrum  made  of  wood  or 
bone.  This  may  be  considered  the 
parent  of  the  dulcimer,  from  which, 
in  turn,  have  sprung  the  harpischord, 
the  pianoforte,  and  all  other  like  in- 
struments. 

Important  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  instrumental  music  was  made 
through  the  invention  of  the  finger- 
board or  neck  by  means  of  which  a 
series  of  different  notes  was  obtainable 
on  one  string,  merely  by  shortening 
it  more  or  less.  This  is  the  principle 
underlying  the  construction  of  the 
guitar,  lute  and  others.  All  of  these 
crude,  primeval  forms  of  stringed  in- 
struments developed  gradually  from 
the  bow  used  in  war,  and  culminated 
in  the  violin.  But  in  what  century 
and  what  country  stringed  instru- 
ments were  first  made  to  vibrate  with 
a  bow  we  cannot  tell.  Such  were  the 
beginings  of  the  instruments  ihat 
have  since  these  early  days  made  of 
the  orchestra  one  of  the  greatest  ve- 
hicles of  artistic  expression. 
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Maple  Wings 

EoLiNE  Everett,  '19,  Cornelian 

Did  you  see  them  today — 

Those  red-green  maple  wings 

That  the  heedless  winds  of  March  had  scattered  thick  in 

the  grass? 
Oh,  but  they  were  pretty, 

Pretty,  and  young,  and  full  of  hope  and  power. 
I  picked  one  up. 
And  as  it  lay  in  my  hand. 
Tender  and  sunshine-warmed. 
It  seemed  to  stir,  to  fluctuate  with  life. 
It  spoke,  I  thought,  of  its  ambitions; 
It  wanted  to  return  to  its  fellows. 
Go  back  again  to  the  grass  plot. 
And  there  grow  up  and  be 
A   great   maple   tree. 

How  was  I  to  make  it  understead  the  uony  of  its  wish.^ 
How  was  I  to  say  to  little  maple  wings 
That  even  before  seed  leaves  could  unfold 
Some  gardener  would  come  and  mow  it  down.^^ 
I  did  not  put  it  back. 
I  carried  it  away  with  me. 
And  pinned  to  the  lapel  of  my  coat. 
It  drooped. 
And  yet  I  kept  it. 
And  it  chattered  on  and  on 
Of  possibilities,  of  rare  ambitions. 
Sometimes  another  voice  would  break  in  dirge-hke 
And  say  "0  soil  impossible!" 

But  why  say  more.*^ 

I  wonder  if  you  saw  those  maple  wings .^^ 
Fragile,  lovely,  httle  spring  things 
Weren't  they? 
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Smoke  Finger 

Ruby  Sisk,  '19,  Cornelian 


Far  up  the  thick  wooded  slopes  of 
Wayah,  "the  Indian  who  stands  a- 
lone, "  a  blue  haze  of  smoke  hung  over 
a  thick  clump  of  rhodadendron  and 
"ivy."  Smoke  was  not  curhng  up 
from  a  woodmans  fiie  or  a  mountain- 
eer's cabin,  yet  smoke  was  there,  now 
hanging  motionless,  now  increasing  in 
volume,  now  waving  a  long,  slim,  lan- 
guid finger.  This  smoke  wound  a 
mysterious  signal  to  sheriff  Home 
through  the  long  summer  days.  It 
beckoned  to  him  as  he  studied  it 
through  his  glasses.  He  determined 
to  discover  the  origin  of  this  thin, 
blue  finger. 

Strangers  seldom  came  up  into  the 
Wayah  country,  for  Wayah  was  high 
above  the  other  mountains  of  the 
Blue  Ridge;  it  held  itself  aloof  from 
the  neighborly  groups  of  peaks  below. 
The  Cherokee  Indian  had  called  it 
Wayah,  "the  Indian  who  stands  a 
lone,  "The  people  of  Wayah  held  them- 
selves aloof  also.  They  seldom  came  to 
town;  they  didn't  think  hke  the  peo- 
ple down  in  the  valley  regions;  they 
caied  Uttle  for  law  and  government. 
They  loved  right  —  and  Wayah  A 
Sheriff  seldom  came  into  their  peace- 
ful land. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  httle  town  of 
Clayton  wondered  what  rumor  of 
wrong-doing  had  reached  Sheriff  Home 
to  make  him  set  out  to  travel  alone  the 
twenty-eight  miles  stretching  scorch- 
ingly  between  the  town  and  the  high- 
est of  the  highest  peaks.  Mountain- 
eers, residents  of  the  few  cabins  cluster- 
ed  low  on  Wayah 's  side,  were  all  un- 


conscious of  the  Sheriff's  coming. 
Each  pursued  his  daily  task  undis- 
turbed on  the  very  morning  Home 
arrived  in  this  unfrequented  land. 
Even  Chesterfield  Haskett,  the  vigilant 
new-comer  to  the  Wayah  country, 
strode  as  usual  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
big  mountain  men  Coon  Cochran,  as 
they  trudged  slowly  up  the  trail. 

After  climbing  steadily  for  some 
time  the  two  men  took  a  by-path 
which  led  around  Wayah 's  side  until 
it  ended  abruptly  in  a  very  thick  bunch 
of  low  trees.  Coon  disappeared  a- 
mong  the  thick  foHage  of  this  hedge, 
while  the  more  slender  form  stop- 
ped to  stare  back  at  the  trail. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  hint  of  fear  in  his 
shifting  eyes,  he  took  care,  however, 
to  conceal  this  from  the  mountaineer, 
A  low  voice  caUed, 

"Mister  Haskett,  kin  I  help  you 
git  thru?  Reckon  we  better  git  to  work 
a  little  grain.  This  run  oughter  be  a 
good  un,  bettern'  that  peach  brandy 
wuz  last  week.  Maybe  you  better 
kindle  a  httle  fire,  while  I  take  a  look  at 
th'at  there  worm;  it  didn't  work  right 
yistiddy. "  As  the  mountaineer  work- 
ed he  talked. 

"Maybe  you  don't  want  much  more 
of  my  hcker.  Maybe  the  doctors 
knows  of  some  feller  as  kin  make  bet- 
ter stuff.  "Haskett  hastened  to  inter- 
rupt, 

"No,  indeed.  Coon,  you  make  the 
best  cleanest,  purest  whiskey  I  ever 
saw.  I  'm  sure  the  doctors  at  the  big 
hospital,  down  there  in  the  valley, 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  other 
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brand  than  your  own.  There's  not 
another  man  in  the  State  who  can 
still  and  blend  whiskey  like  you  can 
do;  no  other  man  knows  how  to  make 
it  so  pure  and  you  know,  Coon,  only 
the  purest  whiskey  in  the  world  can  be 
used  for  medicine  at  the  big  Hospital. 
I  tell  you,  you  are  a  lucky  man.  Coon, 
to  be  able  to  save  the  lives  of  all  those 
poor  devils  down  there,  even  those  of 
kids.  Coon  broke  in,  "Yes,  I  know 
jest  how  that  is.  Onct  I  was  hit  by  a 
rattler,  great,  big,  ol',  yaller  and  white 
pited  feller.  Coon  looked  thoughtful, 
"Yessir,  he  had  seventeen  rattles. 
I  wuz  goat  huntin'  one  day,  me  and 
another  feller,  way  up  on  Bald  Rock. 
The  goats  had  ranged  purty  nigh  the 
top  and  my  pardner  and  me,  we  wuz 
tired  a  speck  and  hongry  some  by  time 
we  found  'em.  After  we  had  looked 
them  over,  and  seed  that  all  tho 
young  'uns  wuz  purty  peart,  we  set 
down  to  eat  a  bite  of  the  cold  smack 
we  had  brung  along.  Directly  I 
heard  a  b__z__z__z__  close  some- 
wheres  but  I'z  so  tired  I  didn't  notice 
nothing.  Then  come  another  b--Z__z 
and  sompin'  felt  like  it  weighed  ten 
pound  hit  me  on  the  ankle  It  most 
knocked  me  over  and  too,  I  felt  some- 
thin'  sharp  stick  into  my  foot.  The 
other  feller  stamped  the  life  outer  the 
rattler  with  the  heel  of  his  colked  boot. 
I  grabbed  my  ankle  and,  glory,  it  was 
swellin '  faster  'n  a  creek  after  a  thunder 
storm — It  turned  black.  I  got  to 
week  to  move  so  I  lay  over  'gainst  a 
rock  to  die — I  says,  '  Guess  I  'm  done 
fer. '  But  my  pardner  he  says,  '  Look 
a-here,  now,  you  aint  going  ter  die. 
Perk  up. '  Then  he  picked  me  up  and 
toted  me  clean  down  into  a  cove  where 
he  knowed  there  wuz  a  blockade  still. 
He  did,  sure  as  you're  a  foot  high! 
Well,  they  give  me  some  licker.    It 


killed  that  poison ;  I  begun  to  feel  purty 
smart  agin' — Glory,  that  was  a  close 
shave!  Licker  saved  me.  I  think  it's 
right  to  make  licker  to  cure  a  person 
Uke  that  but  it  shore  is  wrong  to  make 
it  fer  people  to  git  drunk  on.  How 
about  the  hcker  them  Jones  fellers 
makes  over  the  ridge  a-ways,  is  it  as 
good  fer  sickness  as  mine .^  "  Haskett 
coughed  behind  his  hand, 

''Well  Coon,  perhaps  it  is  not  quite 
so  good,  but  you  know  I  have  to  get 
enough  fer  a  great  big  hospital  and 
so  I  take  theirs. "  Haskett  smiled  on 
Coon, 

"You  might  well  be  glad  you  have 
such  an  opportunity  to  serve  human- 
ity and  not  think  about  the  Jones 
boys." 

"I  walked  clean  over  to  Hog  Back 
today  fer  some  rye.  I've  beared  tell 
of  rye  hcker  being  the  best  fer  medi- 
cine." With  these  words  Coon  began 
working  silently  and  deftly.  Soon 
the  finished  product  was  being  trans- 
ferred into  small  kegs  that  could  be 
easily  transported  down  the  steep 
slopes  and  away  across  the  gap  to 
town. 

The  shifting  eyes  of  Haskett  stray- 
ed often  toward  the  trail;  his  move- 
ments were  quick  and  nervous.  Coon 
worked  calmly.  Neither  knew  how 
close  came  the  stealthy  steps  of  Sheriff 
Home. 

"Well,  boys,  I  guess  I've  got  you 
with  the  goods,  this  time.  Don't  move 
I  shoot  pretty  straight.  But  Home 
had  not  reckoned  with  the  agility  of 
Chesterfield  Haskett.  His  shm  form 
shot  suddenly  into  the  air  and  with  a 
leap  he  disappeared  down  the  moun- 
tainside.    The  Sheriff  spoke  to  Coon. 

"You'll  not  get  away.  Hustle  a- 
round  and  get  your  things  to  take  a 
little  trip  to  town  with  me."     The 
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big  mountaineer  obeyed  with  a  puzzle 
look  on  his  face,  but  he  knew  he  must 
move,  for  the  blue  steel  instrument 
threatened  him,  it  forced  him  to  obey. 
Coon  took  his  rusty  old  coat  and  hat 
from  a  stump, 

"Well,  mister,  I  reckon  I 'm  ready. " 
"Move  along,  then." 

Coon  stalked  sullenly  ahead  of  the 
Sheriff.  Once  he  threatened  to  stare 
at  the  trail.  A  thin  finger  of  delicate 
gray  and  blue  wood-smoke  was  rising 
languidly;  it  was  beckoning  him  to 
look  back. 

"You  needn't  stare  back  there. 
My  men  will  come  to  bust  it  up  in  a 
few  days."  Coon  looked  question- 
ingly  at  SherijBF  Home  and  shuffled 
away  up  the  trail. 

After  five  hours  hard  riding  through 
the  summer's  heat.  Coon,  alone  in  his 
cell  in  the  Clayton  jail,  couldn't 
sleep  that  night.  His  head  ached; 
he  was  worried;  he  couldn't  figure  it 
all  out.  Besides,  something  hurt  him 
here,  too,  in  his  breast.  He  didn't 
know  what  it  was  but  it  was  caused  by 
that  neutral  mirage  of  an  arm  of  blue 
smoke,  ever  beckoning  him  to  come 
back,  up  there  on  Wayah.  Near 
morning  he  fell  asleep  to  dream  of  his 
still  and  Wayah. 

Court  commenced  early  the  follow- 
ing day;  Coon's  case  was  first  on  the 
docket.  As  the  prisoner  was  brought 
in  a  far-away  look  was  in  his  eyes. 
The  buz  of  the  courtroom  was  remind- 
ing him  of  the  hum  of  the  bees  in  the 
second  blooming  of  sour  wood  up 
there  on  Wayiah.  Not  many  minutes 
was  granted  him  in  which  to  think  of 
home.     A    business-hke    voice    said: 

"Prisoner -at -the -Bar,  take  the 
Stand!"  Coon  swore  solemnly,  then 
began  his  story.  The  lawyers,  keen- 
eyed  men  of  the  valley  world,  shook 


their  heads  over  parts  of  the  moun- 
taineer's tale  but  he  kept  steadily  on, 
closing  with  a  simple  appeal, 

'Yer  'Onor,  I  never  made  no 
whiskey  for  folks  to  git  drunk  on.  I 
made  it  fer  a  big  Hospital  that  Mr. 
Haskett  knowed  about.  He  found 
that  place  where  sick  folks  would  die 
if  they  didn't  have  hcker.  He  alius 
took  it  there  to  sell." 

The  sohcitors  then  told  Coon  that 
young  men  in  Clayto  had  been  buying 
whiskey  from  Chesterfield  Haskett, 
who  had  been  clever  in  evading  the 
Sheriff  he  finished. 

"Let  me  ask  the  Court,  has  he  done 
anything  wrong,  he  and  his  kind  up 
there  in  those  coves  with  their  Block- 
ade stills  and  pitiful  tales?  He  has 
done  our  civilzation  a  wrong,  for  it  is 
from  his  still  mostly  that  the  whiskey 
comes.  I  call  upon  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  Jury,  to  do  your  duty  to  your 
State ! "  Coon  was  led  back  to  his  cell 
to  await  his  sentence.  He  kept  re- 
peating to  himself  "It  wasn't  right. — 
The  Jones  boys  dont  know."  Again 
too,  in  the  dusk  he  seemed  to  see  gray 
smoke  fingers  beckoning  to  come  home, 
back  up  there,  where  people  were  not 
hearted,  where  there  was  something 
human  in  things,  even  in  the  nights, 
nights  when  one  could  sleep  near  the 
stars. 

As  the  sun  rose  over  Wayah 's  peak, 
Coon  was  marching  doggedly  up  the 
mountainside,  his  coat  across  his 
shoulders  and  his  shoes  in  his  hand. 

He  whistled  as  he  walked.  Over- 
head the  bees  were  just  begining  their 
daily  invades  on  the  sourwood  blos- 
soms. The  County  jail  had  offered  no 
difficulty  to  the  big  mountaineer  when 
he  could  no  longer  stand  its  conefine- 
ment.  He  had  picked  out  and  had 
come  home.     Coon  walked  directly  to 
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his  still.  His  face  was  expressionless, 
but  he  was  muttering  "  It  aint  right, " 
The  man  deliberately  emptied  the  con- 
tents of  two  kegs  on  the  ground. 
With  an  ax  which  had  been  lying  near 
by  bursted  the  boiler  into  several 
pieces  of  misshapen  steel. 

"Them  Jones  boys  has  heard  about 
me  and  has  cleared  out,  I  reckon,  but 
it  aint  right  for  them  to  still  ag'in — 
The  Sheriff  cayn't  never  find  that 
there  stiU.  Mebbe — "  Coon  strode 
away  around  Way  ah 's  side  with  an  axe 
swinging  in  his  big  hand.  His  direc- 
tion was  north  towards  the  Jones  boys' 
still. 

Coon's  mission  for  the  "right"  com- 
pleted, something  seemed  to  draw  him 


back  to  his  familiar  haunts.  Things 
looked  desolate  now,  after  his  previous 
invasion,  but  the  bees  were  still  there, 
humming  lazily  in  the  sourwoods.  A 
hawk  sailed  over-head.  Coon  watch 
it  vanish  in  the  distance  as  it  floated 
into  Tennessee ;  He  looked  long  in  that 
direction.  Coon  turned,  began  gather- 
ing sticks  and  filially  hghted  a  fire. 
As  the  first  long,  slim  smoke  finger 
rose  into  the  air,  they  beckoned  to 
Sheriff  Home  to  come,  to  see  that  the 
mountaineer  had  done  his  best  for  the 
"right,"  had  even  betrayed  a  friend 
in  that  name;  they  beckoned  him  to 
come,  to  know  that  Coon  had  gone, 
following  the  hawk's  flight. 


An  Idle  Wish 

Kathryn  Willis,  '20,  Adelphian 

I  wish  I  were  Crusoe  for  just  a  httle  while 

And  could  sit  all  by  myself  on  a  tiny  sunny  isle 

With  just  the  blue  sky  above  me  and  the  palm  trees  for 

soothing  shade; 
Where  I  could  hsten  to  the  lapping  the  breaking  wavelets 

made. 


There  I  would  sit  in  the  sands  of  warm,  meUow,  gleaming  gold 
With  no  slush  and  rain  to  make  me  wet  and  cold 
With  no  ready  tongues  to  tell  me  woeful  tales — 
Where  there  was  no  hurry,  no  dirtiness,  no  wail. 

Long  would  I  sit  contentedly  with  my  delicate  dreams 

so  sweet 
With  never  a  giddy  world  to  knock  me  off  my  feet 
With  never  a  guilty  conscience  that  I  'm  not  striving  too 
While  sitting  passively  on  that  isle  and  watching  the  sky  so  blue. 
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The  New  Poetry 

Edith  Russel,  '19,  Dikan 


Throughout  the  many  hundred  years 
since  it  first  welled  up  at  its  source, 
the  stream  of  EngMsh  literature  has 
flowed  steadily  onward.  Smoothly 
and  broadly,  with  here  and  there  a 
deep  clear  pool,  and  here  and  there  a 
bright,  sparkhng  water-fall  it  has  pur- 
sued its  course  at  times;  through  nar- 
row, shadowy  passes,  rock-bound  and 
shallow,  it  has  won  a  torturous  pas- 
sage at  others;  but  its  flow  has  been 
continuous  and  every  age  has  supplied 
it  with  fresh  rivulets  of  inspiration. 
The  messages  of  these  different  ages 
have  not  always  been  the  same;  for 
the  poetry  of  each  succeeding  one  has 
had  its  tale  to  tell,  its  song  to  sing,  its 
work  to  do  for  man.  But  the  nobihty  of 
thought,  the  humanity  of  feeUng  that 
have  been  crystalized  in  the  varied  mes- 
sages have  been  the  same  throughout  all 
time.  They  were  the  forces  that  gave 
birth  to  the  rugged,  vigorous  verse  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  to  the  graceful, 
spontaneous  songs  of  the  Elizabethians ; 
and  they  are  the  fountain  heads  from 
which  flows  the  wealth  of  New  Poetry. 
Like  proceeding  ages,  the  present  age 
has  its  own  message,  founded  on  the 
eternal  truth  and  beauty,  to  which  it 
gives  hterary  expression ;  and  the  New 
Poetry,  like  that  of  former  times, 
chooses  its  own  terms  in  which  to  couch 
the  message  of  the  age.  More  than 
all  else,  besides,  the  New  Poetry  is 
reflective.  It  has  no  place  among  its 
many  starthng  forms  for  mere  surface 
feeling;  the  inspiration  of  its  themes 
lies  rather  in  the  soul  of  man  than  in 
his  deeds.    The  new  poets  have  stud- 


ied nature  and  have  studied  man,  and 
of  what  they  have  learned,  and  they 
have  written.  Their  gripping,  vital 
poems  are  studies  in  themselves,  mere 
sketches  some  of  them,  but  gleaming 
with  high  lights  of  rare  beauty  and 
unmistakable  truth.  And  because  life 
is  real,  and  the  living  of  it  full  of  keen- 
est interest  to  the  New  Poets  their 
studies  glow  with  many  tinted  colors; 
because  they  have  studied  man's  feel- 
ing and  his  thought,  because  they  have 
written  during  a  period  in  which  men 
everywhere  have  thought  and  felt 
deeply  and  sincerely,  their  studies  are 
often  based  on  emotional  moods  which 
are  tempered  by  wisdom;  because 
they  have,in  the  stress  of  modern  days, 
come  to  know  the  value  of  labor,  to 
feel  a  world  wide  sympathy  with  the 
human  hearts  of  common  folk,  they 
have  written  tender  studies  of  toil. 
Gay  and  sombre  little  color  studies, 
deep-seeing  studies  of  powerful  moods, 
brave,  wholesome  toil-studies — these 
comprise  the  matter  of  the  New  Poetry, 
One  has  but  to  turn  the  pages  of  a 
single  volume  of  the  poetry  of  Amy 
Lowell  to  find  there  all  the  rich  color 
of  an  atrist's  paint  box.  She  suggests 
colors  and  tints  not  by  their  actual 
names  alone ;  but,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
so-called  imagists,  she  psiints  a  rich- 
hued  picture  with  other  words  that 
are  colorful  in  themselves.  The  pink 
and  silver  and  stiff  brocade  of  "Pat- 
terns," the  creamy  tints  of  its  marble 
basin  and  of  the  blossom  from  the  Hme 
tree,  the  cool  green  of  the  water,  and 
the  darker  green  of  the  trees  are  the 
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elements  of  a  Carot  painting.  "The 
Trees  of  Scarlet  Berries"  is  a  pure 
color  study.  The  gray  mist  of  the 
rain  that  wraps  the  world  in  a  silvery 
veil  is  brightened  at  the  end  of  the 
path  by  a  bunch  of  brightly  scarlet 
berries — priceless  rubies  against  the 
softness  of  gray  velvet.  The  grey 
note  is  intensified  in  the  "  London 
Thoroughfare"  in  which  the  grey  rain 
and  the  grey  night  are  brightened  only 
by  the  dimly  yellow  rays  of  a  pale  misty 
moon.  Gold  is  the  key-color  of  the 
bit  of  polyphonic  prose ' '  The  Opera ' ' — 
the  stage  itself  is  golden,  the  lights 
gleam  yellow,  the  jewels  and  the  rich 
robes  are  yellow,  the  heavy  velvet  cur- 
tain is  of  saffron  hue,  even  the  mellow 
tones  of  the  great  singer  are  of  gold. 
Although  Amy  Lowell  is  a  master  of 
the  color  study  others  of  the  New 
Poets  have  written  striking  poems 
that  owe  much  of  their  beauty  to  their 
vivid  imagery.  "Autumn  and  Italy" 
by  Clinton  Scollard  is  alive  with  the 
purple  and  scarlet  and  gold  of  the  sea- 
son and  the  clime.  With  the  color 
element  gone  the  poem  would  be  but 
a  drab  attempt  indeed,  instead  of  the 
charming  lyric  that  it  is.  Italy  is 
painted  in  the  brief  strokes  of  three 
short  lines — 

" — ways  enchanted,  for  they  mean 

to  me, 
"  Seeing  the  purple,  crimson,  golden 

tintage 
"Upon  the  ripened  fruit,  the  time 

of  vintage 
"Autumn  and  Italy! 

The  fruit  venders  cart  created  the 
sunny  southland  for  the  poet,  and  with 
a  few  words  from  his  pen,  dipped  in 
veritable  drops  from  rainbow  skies,  he 
has  created  it  for  us.  This  same  color 
note  is  struck  by  William  Rose  Benet 


in  "The  Push-Cart, "  in  which  he  sug- 
gests color  rather  than  definitely 
describes  it. 

"Where  the  hues  of  piled  peaches, 
of  apricots  pomegranates, 
plums, 

"And  oranges,  flicker  like  heaps^of 
such  jewels  as  blazed 

"From  Sinbad 's  deep  Valley  of  Dia- 
monds turning  him  crazed." 

Sarojini  Naidu  has  written  poems 
so  colored  by  Oriental  imagery  that 
they  gleam  as  brightly  as  Tagores. 
Two  line  s  suffice  to  show  his  great  pow- 
er of  word  painting, 

"See  how  the  splendid  sky  burns 
like  a  pigeon's  throat, 

"Jeweled  with  emblems  of  opal  and 
peridote. " 

Many  of  Masefield's  beautiful  sea- 
pictures,  many  of  his  songs  of  the  open 
road  belong  to  the  studies  of  color. 
The  blue  and  grey  and  green  of  the 
quiet  seas,  the  frosty  whiteness  of  the 
storm  bound  sea,  the  misty  dimness  of 
the  star-lit  road,  the  rose  of  dawn, 
and  the  faint  green  of  meadows  under 
a  slowly  palling  sky  are  Masefield's 
colors.  The  blue  and  white  and  sil- 
ver of  Alfred  Noyes'  poems  of  Japan 
furnish  much  of  their  charm  and  music. 
Of  all  the  riot  of  colors  to  be  found 
in  the  new  poetry,  however,  two  alone 
find  greatest  place  in  the  colors  tudies, 
and  the  combination  of  these  two  en- 
able the  studies  of  color  to  bear  their 
part  in  the  telling  of  the  mesasge  of  the 
age.  The  misty,  pearly  tints  of  grey 
that  are  allowed  to  veil  the  surface  of 
many  a  lyric  and  are  part  of  the  woven 
threads  of  many  a  song  are  contrasted 
with  the  ever-recui'ring  flush  of  softest 
rose  that  gleams  here  and  there  like 
little  figures  woven  into  the  fabric. 
In  the  thoughtful,  earnest  grey  inter- 
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woven  with  the  hopeful,  vision-bring- 
ing rose  is  the  message  of  the  color 
studies  of  the  New  Poetry. 

Not  alone  with  color  of  the  outward 
and  the  tangible  does  the  New  Poetry 
deal,  but  with  the  color  of  the  inner 
and  the  abstract — with  mood,  the  col- 
or of  the  soul.  Like  the  true  lyric  poet 
of  every  age,  the  modern  artist  has 
written  of  the  deep  noble  emotions  that 
are  lasting  and  all-powerful.  The  pa- 
triotism of  the  sonnets  of  Rupert 
Brooke  is  the  patriotism  of  the  new 
order,  a  patriotism  nearer  to  the  ideal 
of  the  great  Carlyle.  Its  triumphant 
note  is  not  the  outburst  of  a  pride  in 
the  nation's  wealth  and  lands  and  in- 
dustries, but  a  deeply  reverent  hymn 
in  praise  of  her  noble  sons,  their  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice,  their  brother-love. 
And  the  mood  thus  perfectly  expressed 
by  Rupert  Brooke  is  universal,  is  com- 
mon to  thinking,  feehng  men  the  world 
over.  Nor  has  the  modern  lyrist  for- 
saken the  ever-fresh  theme  of  love; 
its  inspiration,  its  deathlessness  are 
themes  of  many  an  exquisite  song. 
"The  Gates  of  Paradise"  by  T.  A. 
Daly  suggests  Lanier's  "  Springs'  in  the 
beauty  of  its  conception  and  the  me- 
lody of  its  form.  "Inspiration"  by 
the  same  author  presents  the  uplifting 
force  of  love  between  man  and  woman ; 
her  power  to  inspire  great  and  noble 
tilings  in  him,  the  fruitlessness  of  his 
effort  after  she  has  gone. 

"For,  oh,  the    summer  warm  and 

bright 
"Went  upward  with  your  candle- 

hght, 
"Went  with  you  up  the  stair." 

The  philosophical  mood  has  appeal- 
ed to  many  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Poetry;  for  this  has  been  an  age  in 
which  much  of  the  philosophy  of  the 


older  times  has  been  discarded,  or  has 
been  found  inadequate  to  meet  the  ex- 
acting needs  of  existing  conditions. 
A  kind  of  peaceful  resignation  marks 
many  passages  of  our  comtemporary 
verse;  a  resignation  and  a  reconciha- 
tion    born  after  great  struggle. 

"  I  have  at  last  discovered  that  even 

in  strife 
"The  mind  may  rise  above  the  hate 

and  noise, 
"  And  learn  that  deeper  music  than 

appears 
"Upon  the  face  of  things  can  drawn 

all  fears." 

There  is  in  this  new  philosophy,  a 
faith  in  ultimate  good,  in  hidden  beau- 
ty; but  there  is  more.  The  New  Poet 
try  has  offered  another  solution  for  the 
problem  of  the  mystery  of  human  suf- 
fering. To  grow,  a  man,  or  a  nation 
of  men  must  feel  and  know  not  joy 
and  prosperity  alone  but  pain  and  ad- 
versity. 

"The  much  sought  prize  of  eternal 

youth 
"Is  just  arrested  growth." 

These  moods  of  patriotism,  of  love, 
of  philosophic  outlook  are  old  moods 
treated  in  new  ways.  But  the  modern 
poets  have  written  mood  studies  that 
deal  with  lesser  emotions  than  the 
primal  ones  of  brotherhood  feehng  and 
love;  and  have  dealt  with  them  so  del- 
icately, yet  withal  so  forcefully,  that 
they  grip  our  heaits  in  a  clasp  that  all 
our  prejudices  fail  to  break.  These  httle 
studies  of  moods  that  are  almost  in- 
explainable  are  intensely  personal. 
They  are  indefinite  of  outhne  and  their 
power  lies  more  in  the  feehng  they 
suggest  than  in  any  that  they  state. 
To  analyze  one  of  these  mood-studies 
is  to  destroy  it,  and  is  as  fruitless  and 
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vandal  as  an  effort  to  separate  the 
substance  of  a  moon-beam  from  its 
shimmer.  Margaret  Widdemer  is  the 
poet  who  writes  these  mood-studies 
most  brilhantly  and  effectively.  She 
has  the  power  to  pack  a  host  of  little 
elusive  feelings  into  the  briefest  space 
as  in  the  fragment  called  "Tea:" 

"And  let  me  run  into  the  grass  and 

climb  a  sunset  hill 
"And find  three  hours,  one  year  ago, 

when  I  was  hving  still. " 

Amy  Lowell  is  another  of  the  com- 
temporary  poets  who  have  written 
gripping  mood-studies.  "Bombard- 
ment, "one  of  her  best  bits  of  polyphon- 
ic prose,  is  also  one  of  her  best  pro- 
ductions of  this  type.  "Patterns," 
with  its  gradual  development  of  a 
mood  that  has  grown  very  famihar  in 
these  later  days,  and  its  cHmatic  close 

"Christ!  What  are  patterns  for.»^" 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  our  modern  poems 
"  The  Taxi "  is  one  of  her  Hghter  mood- 
studies  and  drops  again  into  the  realm 
of  the  inexplainable  mood,  one  that 
we  cannot  reason  with,  but  that, 
nevertheless,  we  dimly  understand. 
Its  closing  Unes  hold  the  tints  of  this 
bit  of  soul  color: 

"Why  should  I  leave  you 
"To  wound  myself  upon  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  night?" 

But  more  than  all  others  besides 
there  is  a  mood  which  every  one  of  the 
New  Poets,  whatever  may  be  their 
differences  along  other  lines,  have  ex- 
pressed. For  lack  of  better  name,  it 
may  be  called  the  questing  mood, 
the  mood  of  the  upward  look.  Even 
Edgar  Lee  Masters,  that  realist  of  real- 
ists, writes  of  it.  One  of  his  finest 
embodiments  of  the  questing  mood  is 
found  in  "Emily  Sparks,"  the  school- 


teacher whose  prayer  for  the  wayward 
pupil  is  full  of  idealism : 

"That  all  the  clay  of  you,  all  the 

dross  of  you, 
"May  yield  to  the  fire  of  you 
"Till  the  fire  is  nothing  but  Ught! 

Nothing  but  hght!" 

Nor  is  the  questing  mood  a  passive 
mood  content  with  dreaming  and  with 
merely  gazing  at  the  distant  Heart's 
Desire.  It  is  a  mood  that  will  result  in 
action;  that  will  drive  men  onward  to- 
ward the  goal.  It  glorifies  conscious 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  man  to  attain 
those  things  for  which  he  longs. 

"  And  now  I  know  that  we  must  hft 

the  sail, 
"  And  catch  the  winds  of  destiny 
"Wherever  they  may  drive  the  boat. 
"To  put  meaning  in  one's  life  may 

end  in  madness; 
"But  life  without  meaning  is  the 

torture 
"Of  restlesness  and  vague  desire — 
"It  is  a  boat  longing  for  the  sea  and 

yet  afraid." 

Here  is  the  color  of  the  universal  soul 
imprisoned  in  the  little  studies  of  mood 
which  our  new  poets  have  given  us. 
And  the  message  of  the  mood-studies 
is  but  an  echo  of  the  message  of  the 
studies  of  actual  color.  They  present 
the  whole  of  Hfe  not  only  voicing  the 
great  moods  and  emotions  of  all  time, 
but  crystalizing  in  gleaming  Httle 
prisms  those  elusive,  heait-quickening 
moods  which  humanity  has  ever  felt 
and  which  it  has  found  expressed  for 
the  first  time  in  the  magic  imagery  of 
the  New  Poetry. 

This  soul-color  of  mood  has  afi"ected 
not  the  thinking,  the  feeling  and  the 
aspiring  of  man  alone,  but  its  rich  hues 
has  tinged  his  whole  attitude  toward 
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life.  This  fact  has  not  escaped  the  eye 
of  the  new  poet,  and  by  the  side  of  his 
color  studies  and  his  mood  studies  are 
ranged  innumerable  studies  of  this 
new  attitude  which  has  found  its  fin- 
est expression  in  his  toil-studies.  The 
new  peotry  has  adopted  the  theory 
that 

" — toil    is    something    more    than 

happiness — 
"Its  life  itself." 

And  "the  extreme  poetic  value  of  the 
common  lot"  is  the  theme  of  most  of 
its  toil  studies.  The  relation  of  toil 
to  poverty  and  pain,  to  joy  and  con- 
tentment, to  life,  is  a  lai'ge  part  of  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Poetry. 

"I've  found  my  hfe  worth  hving, 
"I  have  toiled." 

This  is  a  simple  vivid  statement  that 
sums  up  the  new  attitude  with  clear- 
ness and  exactness. 

Of  all  writers  of  toil-studies,  Wil- 
fred Wilson  Gibson  presents  the  truest 
and  the  most  artistic  picture.  His 
little  volume  of  tiny  poetic  dreams, 
"Daily  Bread"  paints  in  sympathetic 
homely  diction  the  dignity  of  honest 
toil,  the  hardships  of  the  workman, 
and  the  joy  that  results  from  his  toil- 
ing. Such  work  as  "The  Garret" 
and  "On  the  Road,"  with  their  pic- 
tures of  poverty  relieved  by  love 
and  the  opportunity  to  earn  the  daily 
bread  are  toil  studies  that  awaken  the 
reader  to  a  new  consciousness  of  his 
duty  as  a  social  being,  and  a  new  joy 
in  the  work  that  his  hands  find  to  do. 
The  tragedy  of  the  "  Night-Shift " 
stirs  deeper  thoughts  and  deeper  sym- 
pathies in  our  hearts  and  causes  us  to 
question  wherein  is  true  heroism. 
Of  all  Gibson's  toil  studies,  however, 
the  one  that  creates  the  purest  atmos- 


phere of  wholesome  endeavor,  and 
most  truly  strikes  the  keynote  of  the 
new  attitude  toward  labor  is  "Summer 
Dawn."  Labon  and  Betty  rising  in 
the  earJy  down  to  begin  another  day 's 
toil  in  the  fields,  their  love  of  that  toil 
because  it  made  possible  the  fulfilment 
of  their  love  for  each  other  and  their 
children,  Labon 's  words: 

"You  know  that  I  was  only  talking 
"I'm  ready  now  for  work." 

— these  are  echoes  from  a  million 
homesteads  the  world  over. 

But  poets  of  the  other  ages  have 
written  of  toil  in  summer  fields,  and 
to  give  the  dignity  and  that  high  place 
to  lavor  which  is  the  purpose  of  the 
new  poetry,  it  must  chose  those  forms 
of  toiling,  the  poetry  which  is  so  hidden 
beneath  the  grime  and  dust  of  each 
day's  effort,  that  only  the  poet  may 
discover  it.  Born  of  this  realization 
there  has  appeared  a  great  host  of 
such  toil-studies — studies  in  which 
miners,  carmen,  and  circus  employees 
and  peddlers  and  actors.  Typical  of 
these  new  toil  studies  is  Carl  Sard- 
burg  "Child  of  the  Romans,"  By 
the  deep  sympathy  of  the  poet  and  the 
magic  of  his  art  the  Dago  shovelman 
assumes  a  place  higher  in  the  scale  of 
things  than  the  millionaires  who  ride 
n  the  trains  which  pass  over  the  road- 
bed where  he  works — a  higher  place 
because  of  his  greater  service.  For 
service — world  wide  service,  is  but  a 
synonyni  for  the  new  conception  of 
toil,  and  it  is  the  conception  which  the 
Uterary  message  of  the  age  owes  to  the 
new  poetry,  owes  to  the  toil  studies 
of  the  new  poetry. 

"New  songs,  new  ways  to  sing  them- 
these  are  ours — " 

And  these  new  songs  are  but  fresh 
expressions  of  the  eternal  truth  and 
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beauty,  new  messages  of  a  new  age, 
new  studies  of  life.  The  new  ways  to 
sing  them  are  part  of  their  message, 
part  of  the  lasting  vigor  of  life  they 
picutue:  a  life  whose  vividness  and 
whole  close-bound  tragedy  and  comedy 
are  revealed  in  many-tinted  color 
studies ;  a  life  whose  thought  and  feel- 
ing springing  not  alone  from  the 
great  fundamental  moods  that  make 
up  daily  living  as  well  as  crystallized 
in  thoughtful  mood-studies;  a  life 
whose  new  attitude  toward  human 
suffering  and  human  endeavor  is  man- 
ifested in  varied  toil-studies. 


Whatever  the  subject  of  the  study 
may  be,  the  new  poet  is  convincing, 
and  his  art  is  real  He  stirs  the  heart, 
and  challenges  the  mind,  and  fuses 
thought  and  feeling  into  a  great  com- 
prehension while  his  poetry  is 

" — like   a  traveller   who   brings   a 

little  box  of  sand 
"From  the  wastes  about  the  prya- 

mids 
"And  makes  them  real  and  Egypt 

real." 


A  Rain  Fell 

EoLiNE  Everett,  '19,  Cornelian 

A  rain  fell. 

And  now  the  whole  town, 
-Streets,  houses, 
Is  wet  and  dank. 
There  is  darkness  everywhere. 
And  the  dungeon-damp  odor  of  soddy  wood. 
A  rain  frog  croaks  miserably. 
The  town  is  wet,  wet  and  dark. 
Coir^e,  close  the  shutter 
But  wait 
A  cloud  rifts 

And  there,  all  clean  and  white, 
Is  the  moon. 
Wet  roofs  glimmer  now. 
And  every  mud  puddle  in  the  streets 
Seems  a  jewel  spring — 
So  hve  is  the  wet  town  with  moonbeams. 
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Moonlight  Schools 

Mary  Blair,  '21,  Cornelian 


Eight  years  ago,  among  the  moun- 
tams  of  Kentucky,  a  great  idea  was 
born.  Since  then  it  has  grown  and 
grown  until  its  influence  now  reaches 
thru  out  the  whole  country.  A  pa- 
triotic woman  saw  the  great  need  of 
the  uneducated  poor  of  her  mountain 
district.  She  longed  to  turn  her 
strong  sympathy  into  an  active  chan- 
nel; and  so  the  first  moonlight  school 
was  established.  Her  pupils,  who 
worked  all  day  for  their  meager  living, 
could  come  to  school  only  at  night, 
and,  owing  to  the  perilous  mountain 
roads,  only  on  moonlight  nights.  Mrs. 
Stewart's  modest  project  was  very 
successful.  Men  and  women  who  had 
been  walled  in  from  the  world  not  only 
by  towering  hills,  but  by  the  greater 
barrier  of  illiteracy,  began  to  gather 
eagerly  around  the  woman  who  was 
ready  to  open  the  way  to  a  bigger, 
happier  life  than  they  had  ever  dream- 
ed of.  In  a  country  where  liberty 
reigns,  such  a  beautiful  idea  could  not 
die:  under  the  moonlight  another  and 
another  school  sprang  up,  and  now 
they  are  known  everywhere. 

Particularly  they  are  a  blessing  in 
North  Carolina;  for  we,  shameful  to 
say,  have  the  largest  percentage  of 
native  born  iUiterates  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  New 
Mexico  and  Louisiana.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  one  third  of  the  white 
men  and  three  fourth  of  the  negro  men 
who  were  drafted  in  North  Carolina 
were  illiterate.  In  our  furniture  fac- 
tories, knitting  mills,  and  especially 
in  our  cotton  mills,  there  are  thousands 


of  people  who  are  unable  to  read  and 
write.  They  have  no  use  for  news- 
papers or  books;  the  world  of  litera- 
ture, and  even  the  events  that  are  pass- 
ing in  surrounding  communities,  are 
unknown  to  them.  They  neither  send 
nor  receive  any  letters.  They  cast 
their  votes  in  absolute  ignorance; 
without  realizing  the  meaning  of  their 
action,  they  influence  the  laws  that 
are  made  and  the  ofiicials  that  are  put 
into  authority.  They  are  unable  to 
read  the  Bible,  and  can  therefore  have 
little  conception  of  God.  The  evils 
which  illiteracy  breeds  are  so  numerous 
that  thot  is  soon  lost  in  their  bewil- 
dering multitide. 

But  this  appaling  conditionn  need  not 
exist :  it  is  within  our  power  to  elimin- 
ate illiteracy.  The  tool  with  which  to 
work  is  the  moonlight  school.  A  cer- 
tain month  in  the  school  year  is  set 
apart  and  observed  throughout  the 
State  as  "Moonlight  School  Month." 
In  North  Carolina  it  is  November. 
During  this  month  for  three  nights 
each  week,  schools  should  be  conduct- 
ed in  every  school  district  where  illiter- 
acy is  found.  Voluntary  teachers  are 
secured  and  are  provided  with  out- 
lines of  material  and  helpful  sugges- 
tions by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Booklets  are  sent  out  containing  sim- 
ple lessons  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  adapted  to  the  use  of  a- 
dults.  The  writing  lessons  consist  of 
sentences  which  are  stimulating  to  the 
pupil's  thot,  tending  to  strengthen  his 
ambition  and  to  awake  wholesome 
ideas.     Such  sentences  as  "I  can  read 
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and  write  my  name"  will  raise  his  self- 
respect,  "I  can  read  my  Bible"  will 
bring  to  his  attention  one  of  the  great- 
est benefits  of  his  schooling.  He  may 
also  be  inoffensively  made  aware  of 
his  failings  and  be  led  to  a  proper  be- 
lief in  sanitation  by  such  a  writing 
lesson  as  the  following : 

"To  keep  well: 
We  must  keep  our  bodies  clean, 
We  must  keep  our  homes  clean, 
We  must  keep  our  community 

clean, 
We  must  eat  clean  food. 

'Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.'  " 

In  this  unobtrusive  manner  the  pupil 
will  be  taught  many  lessons  in  pa- 
triotism and  morality.  In  the  read- 
ing lessons,  most  of  the  stories  are 
chosen  from  the  old  "Blue  Back  Spell- 
er," which  has  helped  to  instruct  the 
minds  and  improve  the  morals  of  so 
many  American  generations. 

While  the  State  supplies  the  mater- 
ials for  teaching  in  Moonlight  Schools 
and  while  it  pays  half  the  expense  of 
running  them,  there  are  other  things 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  plan. 
Four  important  factors  are  coopera- 
tive mill  owners,  an  interested  com- 
munity, competent  teachers,  and  pu- 


pils willing  to  be  taught.  Usually  the 
mill  owners  are  glad  to  pay  half  the 
expense  of  teaching  their  emjjloyees. 
The  community  organizatioas  can  aid 
the  school  to  a  great  extent,  if  they 
are  rallied  to  the  cause.  Many  jjupiLs 
may  be  reached  thru  churches,  clubs, 
and  fraternities.  They  must  be  ap- 
proached tactfully  thru  some  neigh- 
bor or  friend.  Frequently  they  are 
very  sensitive  about  their  inability 
to  read  and  write;  and  any  show  of 
condencension  or  pity  would  immedi- 
ately antagonize  them.  The  real  need 
is  for  teachers.  No  degree  or  certifi- 
cate is  required,  but  pay  is  based  on 
enrollment  and  average  attendence; 
so  that  no  inefficient  teacher  is  likely 
to  hold  the  job  long. 

This  plan  of  educating  our  illiter- 
ates presents  a  big  opportunity  for 
patriotic  service.  It  is  helping  to 
make  our  State  an  intelligent  part  of  a 
great  democracy,  helping  our  people 
to  know  how  to  use  their  ballot  and 
to  be  awake  to  the  progress  of  the 
world.  It  is  teaching  them  the  pleas- 
ure and  profit  of  reading.  It  is  en- 
larging their  narrow  world,  emanci- 
pating them  from  their  bonds  of  ig- 
norance, and  allowing  them  to  hve 
their  lives  more  fully 
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The  Worthwhileness  of  Teaching 

Aknette  Hathaway,  '19,  Adelphian 


Woodrow  Wilson  says  in  his  little! 
book  "When  a  man  comes  to  himself "| 
that  he  comes  to  himself  "When  he 
has  left  off  being  wholly  preoccupied 
with  his  own  powers  and  interests  and 
with  every  petty  plan  that  he  creates 
in  himself;  when  he  has  cleared  his  eyes 
to  see  the  world  as  it  really  is,  and  his 
own  true  place  and  function  in  it." 

Every  year  a  host  of  prospective 
teachers  near  the  field  of  the  teaching 
profession.    Each  of  them  has  a  reason 
or  reasons  for  being  found  in  the  walk 
of  life ;  but  all  of  them  have  not  come 
to  themselves.     I  could  not  give  each 
individual's  combination  of  reasons; 
but,  according  to  a  rough  classifica- 
tion, my  observation  divides  them  into 
two  groups:  There  are  a  great  many 
in  their  ranks  who  regard  it  merely  as 
a  waiting  game — until  other  plans  they 
have  in  mind  materiahze;  there  are 
others  who  difl'er  from  this  first  group 
only  because  they  as  yet  have  no  defin- 
ate  plans  in  view,  for  they  also  look 
upon   the   profession  as  a  makeshift 
until  something  better  shall  present 
itself.     Usually  those  of  this  sort  feel 
that  they  cannot  or  should  not  remain 
idle  for  various  reasons,   and  would 
rather  teach  than  do  anything  else; 
therefore  they  are  more  or  less  indijffer- 
ent  to  their  opportunities  and  respon- 
sibihties.     There  are  yet  others  who 
are  ambitious  for  elevation,  socially 
and   intellectually.    And   then   there 
are  some,  tho  their  number  is  by  far 
the  least,  who  have  come  to  them- 
selves— who  are  guided  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  their  task. 


4  I  do  not  mean  that  this  inspiration 
necessarily  entails  a  hfe  time  on  the 
profession  or  that  it  bars  all  future 
prospects.  Not  at  all.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  inspired  prospective  teacher 
may  not  already  have  other  plans  a- 
head,  or  that  she  may  not  rightfully 
hope  for  the  things  to  which  every  nor- 
mal woman  aspires,  or  that  she  may 
not  use  her  position  as  a  means  of 
personal  elevation.  To  me  the  essen- 
tial difi'erence  is  that  she  is  guided  by 
the  inspiration  of  her  task,  and  that  all 
other  reasons  are  subsidiary. 

By  the  inspired  teacher,  I  mean  not 
an  ideahst,  who  sees  only  a  bed  of 
roses,  and  certainly  not  an  egotist  who 
sees  a  condition  in  which  she  may  ren- 
der an  exaggerated  amount  of  service 
to  society.  I  mean  a  realist  with  i- 
deals,  who  faces  the  work  that  she  has 
chosen  with  clear  vision,  who  sees 
beyond  the  babel  of  protest,  beyond 
distorted  pubhc  opinion,  beyond  the 
host  of  petty  difficulties  and  disad- 
vantages that  cumber  her  approach,  a 
great  place  for  her  to  fil'. 

"She  has  left  ofi"  wholly  being  pre- 
occupied with  her  own  powers  and  in- 
terests and  with  every  petty  plan  that 
centers  in  herself;  she  has  cleared  her 
eyes  to  see  the  world  as  it  is  and  her 
own  true  place  and  function  in  it." 
She  sees  a  great  opportunity  from 
the  standpoint  of  service  to  individ- 
uals and  to  society.  She  will  become 
a  vital  link  in  the  chain  of  the  progress 
of  humanity.  It  is  almost  common- 
place to  state  to  a  group  of  prospec- 
tive teachers  that  today  more  than 
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ever  before  the  school  is  the  very  seat 
of  progress;  and,  yet,  if  we  stopped  and 
really  caught  the  significance  of  those 
so-thought  hackneyed  expression,  so 
many  of  us  could  not  enter  upon  ourj 
duties  without  zea .  Surely,  if  we' 
comprehend  the  vastness  of  our  field — ■ 
the  magnitude  of  our  business — there, 
would  be  only  one  group  of  prospec-' 
tive  teachers,  the  inspired. 

The  fields  of  science,  of  music,  of 
politics,  or  art,  of  religion,  and  all 
others,  are  made  up  of  individuals — 
mature  human  beings,  who  were  once 
children,  who  went  to  school  with  other 
children,  under  school  teachers  whom 
they  did  not  outrank,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  whom  they  looked  for  guid- 
ance and  instruction.  Think  how 
many  prosaic  school  teachers  have  in- 
vestments in  Woodrow  Wilson.  Some- 
one besides  his  parents  aided  in  the 
development  of  his  first  ideas  and  ideals 
Some  teacher  introduced  him  to  po- 
litical economy  and  guided  his  thought 
before  his  ideals  had  indefinitely  shap- 
ed themselves  in  his  own  mind.  And 
since  prophets  are  no  longer  in  vogue, 
we  may,  perhaps,  at  any  time  have 
some  great  future  leader  as  a  pupil. 

The  development  of  those  chi  dren 
of  larger  capacity — our  future  leaders 
— is  then  a  great  service  that  the  teach- 
er renders  the  state.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, the  most  effective  training  of 
those  endowed  with  average  ability 
means  an  elevation  of  the  status  of  the 
masses  of  society ;  and  then  comes  for 
her  supervision,  alsc,  the  class  of  un- 
fortunates, who,  thru,  no  fault  of 
their  own,  have  the  fewest  talents. 
These  test  the  steel  of  inspiration, 
for  there  is  an  instinct  in  the  teacher 
of  being  a  cause,  and  being  a  cause 
means  that  naturally  a  result  in  some 
form  of  degree  must  follow  in  order  for 


there  to  be  any  satisfaction,  and  any 
desire  to  continue  the  same  activity. 
If  the  inspiration  is  real,  the  teacher 
will  see  and  perform  hcs  duty  to  these 
also — as  individuals — and  because  in 
this  way  she  is  a  means  of  gathering 
progress  by  raising  the  status  of  the 

[rank  and  file  of  the  state. 

R  ****** 

I  I  have  been  talking  so  far  about 
her  investment  but  she  has  the  wrong 
idea  who  enters  the  profession  with 
the  notion  that  she  is  giving  all  and 
getting  none.  No  other  activity,  in 
any  opinion,  holds  a  greater  chance 
for  personal  development.  All  of  us  are 
seeking  happiness.  That  is  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  our  endeavors.  The  major 
portion  of  happiness  is  content,  not 
the  content  that  is  based  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  a  cow,  but  satisfaction  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  powers  well 
spent — of  our  talents,  be  they  one, 
five  or  ten,  put  to  usury  and  no  fear 
lest  He  returning  chide. 

And  if  this  does  not  come  to  us  as 
future  teachers,  while  working  with 
plastic,  flexible,  untainted  minds,  while 
fighting  for  the  big  things  of  our  de- 
sire, while  overcoming  the  petty  diffi- 
culties that  be  ^in  our  path,  then  the 
fault  is  ours. 

The  prospective  teacher  with  in- 
spiration then  sees  a  position  of  in- 
vestment and  income  (not  material) 
a  reciprocal  worthwhileness.  And 
she  does  more  than  see  it — she  feels 
it  with  such  profundity  that  zeal  is 
furnished  necessary  for  her  task. 

Zeal  necessary  for  action!  That  is 
the  biggest  factor  in  the  makeup  of 
the  inspired  teacher.  We  all  believe 
so  many  good  things  are  in  sympathy 
with  progressive  movements — ^would 
be  most  phased  if  certain  conditioug 
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existed.  But  we  most  often  go  no 
farther.  We  have  not  sufficient  zeal 
to  move.  We  let  our  neighbor  grind 
away  at  it  while  we  passively  sympa- 
thize. 

But  the  teacher  who  will  make  the 
profession  better  by  being  in  it,  must 
be  active  in  carrying  out  her  ideals, 
the  things  for  which  she  stands.  She 
must  have  the  courage  of  her  convic- 
tion and  never  be  downhearted. 

If  she  is  interested  at  all,  she  will  be 
ever  striving  for  personal  growth,  to 
make  herself  more  efficient  to  enlarge 
the  system,  to  aid  its  progress,  but 
her  zeal,  to  be  effective  must  extend 
beyond  these  things.  She  must  be 
loyal  to  the  profession  to  the  point 
that  she  stands  as  a  crusader  against 
the  flippant  attitude  within  the  pro- 
fession and  at  large.  It's  a  hard  thing 
to  be  the  offensive  all  the  time.  We 
hate  to  get  the  reputation  for  carry- 
ing a  chip  or  we  grow  weary  of  the 
drawn  out  process.  It  is  going  to 
make  people  strong  enough  to  pro- 
tect openly,  and  assert  unfearingly — 
and  to  keep  at  aU  time — to  ever  over- 
come the  prevalent  regard  now  held. 

Further,    she    must    stand    against 


inferior  "demand  and  supply."  Un- 
prepared persons  have  no  chance  in 
the  business  world.  Why  should  they 
in  an  undertaking  of  vastly  more  im- 
portance in  shaping  the  progress  of 
civil  Hie? 

It  is  not  the  teacher's  fault  that  her 
pay  is  small,  but  it  is  certainly  part 
her  fault  that  her  position  is  regarded 
as  it  is.  The  material  compensation 
is  rising  steadily  and  will  continue  as  a 
just  valuation  comes  to  be  placed  by 
public  opinion  on  the  profession. 
And  the  molding  of  public  opinion  in 
this  as  in  other  matters  is  largely  in 
her  hands. 

These  things  will  not  seem  too  haid 
if  one  is  inspired.  And  to  my  mind 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  prospective 
teacher  should  not  be.  She  should  at 
least  start  with  inspiration. 

If  she  possesses  the  qualities  necessa- 
ry for  the  making  of  a  successful  teach- 
er, she  will  not  grow  weary  in  facing 
these  difficulties — for  she  see  hers  a 
worth  while  pursuit  in  an  evolving 
profession,  one  which  has  enrolled 
among  its  members  the  greatest  of  all 
teachers. 


Woods 

Emeline  Goforth,  '22,  Dikean 

I  love  the  woods. 

They  are  to  me  the  soul  sublime 

Of   all    I    know    and   reverence. 

Deep,  deep  into  their  heart  I  probe  when  I  am  weary 

When  sin-oppressed  the  world  is  large 

Ah   mean   and   large   to   me 

To  whom  simplicity  alone 

Offers  consolement' — 

Sweet  pensive  woodland 

Home  of  solitude 

Home  of  peace — and  rest. 
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The  Religion  of  the  American  Indian 


La  Rue  McLawhorn,  '20,  Adelphian 


Religion,  as  a  system  of  faith  and 
worship,  does  not  only  exist  among 
civilized  peoples  but  lies  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  primitive  life  of  savage 
tribes.  In  order  to  understand  the 
religion  of  the  American  Indians,  we 
must  first  know  something  of  their  na- 
ture. The  Indian  of  books  is  always 
warlike  and  often  thought  of  to  be 
without  feeling  because  ^  he  does  not 
open  his  heart  to  strangers  or  become 
passionate  under  abuse.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  one  of  most  the  sensative 
beings  of  the  human  race.  He  has  a 
rather  peculiar  nature;  for  he  would 
remain  as  stolid  as  a  stone  under  tor- 
ture or  would  fight  with  all  his  might 
without  softening  under  the  terrible 
onslaughts  of  the  enemy,  whereas  he 
may  be  entirely  broken  in  spirit  by 
the  death  of  a  loved  one.  Thus  we 
see  the  real  affection  with  which  the 
redman  regarded  his  kinsman.  He 
also  felt  keenly  any  slight  put  upon 
him,  and  a  harsh  or  contemptuous 
word  from  a  friend  would  cut  him  to 
the  heart. 

The  Indian  was  instinctively  an 
artist,  responsive  to  every  form  of 
beauty  in  natural  objects  and  filled 
with  awe  when  in  the  presence  of  that 
which,  is  massive  or  otherwise  over- 
awing. This  artistic  nature  of  the 
American  Indians  responds  to  all  forms 
of  beauty  with  a  sacred,  reverential 
attitude.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
a  party  of  these  red  people,  while 
listening  to  a  musical  program  ranging 
from  Bach  to  rag-time,  manifested 
emphatic  approved  for  the  classic  and 


semi  -  classic  selections  which  would 
have  put  an  uneducated  white  audi- 
ance  to  sleep. 

The  environment  was  the  real  cause 
for  the  origin  of  the  religion  of  the 
American  Indians.  The  savage  look- 
ed out  upon  the  broad  universe  and 
found  it  fuU  of  mystery.  In  his  sim- 
ple way,  he  attempted  to  interpret  the 
extraordinary  things  about  him;  that 
which  he  could  not  account  for,  he 
looked  upon  with  dread  and  venera- 
tion. Since  they  were  saturated  with 
superstition — especially  those  Indians 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  who  were 
surrounded  by  gigantic  and  majestic 
objects,  the  origin  and  significance  of 
which  they  could  not  understand — all 
natural  objects  and  forces  combined 
to  inspire  the  awe,  stir  their  imagina- 
tion and  to  leave  impressions  which  for- 
ever influenced  their  Ufe  and  conduct. 
The  nature  of  the  race  of  the  American 
Indians  together  with  the  unusual  en- 
vironment inspired  their  religion  to  be 
a  curious  combination  of  spirit-wor- 
ship and  fetish- worship. 

In  the  popular  mind,  the  religion 
of  the  red  people  consists  practically 
of  their  belief  of  the  "Great  Spirit" 
and  the  "Happy  Hunting  Ground" 
because  these  ai'e  the  dominant  feat- 
ures of  their  religion  as  portrayed  in 
legendary  matter.  It  is  learned  upon 
investigation,  however,  that  the  In- 
dians, like  all  other  tribes  of  the  hu- 
man race,  had  definite  and  distinct 
beliefs  and  worship.  Their  concep- 
tion of  deities  seems  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
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atmospheric  world  in  which  the  sun- 
god  was  the  highest  good  or  the 
"Great  Spirit,"  as  "Hiawatha"  ex- 
pressed it.  The  sun  god  was  thought 
by  them  to  be  the  dispenser  of  all  rad- 
iance and  fertility,  the  being  by  whose 
hght  and  heat  all  creatures  were  gener- 
ated and  sustained,  the  highest  degree 
of  excellence  who  always  maintained 
the  superior  place  even  when  he  was 
the  god  of  battle.  This  god  of  light 
was  spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  na- 
tions, and  the  introducer  of  laws  and 
sciences,  and  as  the  one  who  had  led 
the  people  in  their  wanderings.  Ap- 
parently their  "  GreatSpirit "  is  devoid 
of  almost  everything  that  contributes 
to  the  glory  of  our  Most  High ;  for  with 
them  no  attempt  is  made  to  ascribe  to 
their  highest  power  the  attributes  of 
justice  and  to  make  men  accountable 
to  him  here  or  hereafter  for  their  sins. 
In  truth  it  was  the  phenomena  about 
the  Indian,  appeai'ing  and  disappear- 
ing, constantly  changing  in  size,  color 
and  shape  which  particularly  appeal- 
ed to  him. 

The  red  man  believing  not  only  in 
supreme  friendly  deities  but  also  in 
hostile  spirits  were  thought  to  create 
discord,  sickness,  death  and  every  pos- 
sible form  of  evil.  Every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  universe  was  supposed 
to  be  filled  with  these  invisible  spirits 
which  existed  under  the  leadership  of 
the  moon  and  held  the  same  relation 
to  matter  that  the  soul  does  to  the 
body.  These  imperceptible  gods,  even 
the  mute  and  inanimate  objects, 
were  thought  to  possess  life  and  hence 
reasoning  faculties.  For  this  reason, 
the  tribes  of  red  people  often  remain- 
ed quietly  at  home,  drawing  a  scanty 
hving  from  the  unwilling  soil  while 
they  tried  to  gain  or  regain  the  favor 
of  the  elements  and  elemental  gods. 


Every  Indian  had  a  personal  manito; 
hence  each  lived  in  constant  fear 
that  the  manito  of  a  neighbor  would 
prove  more  powerful  than  his  own. 

Since  there  were  many  friendly  and 
hostile  deities,  there  must  exist  some 
means  of  communication  between  the 
human  race  and  the  spiritual  world. 
Dreams  became  fundamental  to  ful- 
fill this  need,  and  in  fact,  they  were 
generally  regarded  as  the  friendly 
warning  of  their  personal  manitos. 
Whole  armies  were  sometimes  turned 
back  from  their  expeditions  because 
of  some  disturbing  dream  of  the  offici- 
ating priest. 

The  American  Indians  not  only  had 
definite  conceptions  of  spirits  but  they 
universally  believed  in  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul.  "  Death  is  the  depart- 
ure of  the  spirit  from  the  body. ' '  The 
departing  soul  was  said  to  go  in  the 
direction  of  the  coming  or  departing 
of  the  light.  The  resting  place  of  the 
"highest  good"  was  undoubtedly  to 
their  minds  the  sun-realm.  Here,  in 
this  region  of  light,  the  soul  found  its 
ultimate  home;  it  was  not,  however,  a 
"Happy  Hunting  Ground"  as  the 
whites  called  it  but  "Havasupais" 
where  there  was  a  continuation  of  the 
previous  existance.  The  soul,  after 
death,  as  was  true  of  the  body  in  life, 
had  need  of  of  food,  clothing,  and 
hunting  implements.  The  food  was 
deposited  at  the  grave  to  supply  the 
hunger,  the  clothes  were  wrapped 
around  the  body  to  guaid  it  from  cold, 
and  the  hunting  implements  were 
buried  nearby  for  future  use. 

The  conception  of  the  American 
Indians,  that  is,  their  belief  in  good  and 
bad  spirits  and  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  leads  us  to  analyze  the  med- 
ium thru  which  the  religion  was  re- 
vealed.    This  conception  was  express- 
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ed  in  their  worship,  which  was  mani- 
fested in  their  regard  for  religious 
symbols  and  myths,  and  thru  some  of 
their  religious  ceremonies  invoking  the 
"Spirit  Above."  Primitive  life  is  full 
of  symbolism.  The  American  Abori- 
gines were  so  strongly  influenced  by 
symbolic  representation  that  it  was 
emphasized  in  all  the  important  phases 
of  their  lives,  and  runs  thru  all  their 
art.  Longfellow  revealed  this  great 
manifestation  of  the  red  man's  love  of 
symbolim  in  his  "Hiawatha"  when  he 
said: 

"From  his  pouch  he  took  his  colors. 
Took  his  paint  of  different  colors, 
On  the  smoth  bark  of  a  birch-tree 
Painted  many  shapes  and  figures. 
Wonderful  and  mystic  figures. 
And  each  figure  had  a  meaning 
Each  some  word  or  thought  suggest 
ed." 

Especially  did  mystic  numerals  per- 
vade their  superstitious  minds:  three, 
five,  seven,  nine  and  other  numbers, 
were  greatly  venerated  by  them,  but 
the  mystic  four  played  a  much  greater 
part  in  their  lives  than  any  of  the  others 
In  all  the  ceremonies,  four  has  the 
prime  place  as  is  here  expressed : 

"Four  days  is  the  spirit's  journey 
To  the  land  of  ghosts  and  shadows, 
Four  is  lonely  night  encampments; 
Four  times  must  the  fire  be  lighted. 
Therefore,  when  the  dead  are  buried 
Let  a  fire,  as  night  approaches 
Four  times  on  the  grave  be  kindled 
That  the  soul  upon  its  journey 
May  not  lack  the  cheerful  firelight. 
May  not  grope  about  in  darkness." 

There  were  some  myths  among  the 
earhest  inhabitants  of  America  which 
give  an  insight  into  their  thoughts  and 
religion  even  more  than  their  regard 
for  and  use  of  symbolism,  especially 


mystic  numerals.  The  thunder  bird 
myth  was  the  most  universal  tradition 
that  C!xisted  among  them.  It  origin- 
ated in  the  attempt  of  primitive  man 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  storms. 
The  black  bird,  which  answered  fairly 
well  to  their  inquiries  concerning 
clouds,  thunder,  Hghtening,  rain  and 
the  elements,  satisfied  their  imagina- 
tions. Thus  among  them  grew  ui>  a 
conception  that  there  flew  thru  the 
skies  a  bird  whose  immense  size  dark- 
iened  the  sky,  causing  clouds,  the 
winking  of  whose  eyes  created  light- 
ening, the  shaking  of  whose  feathers 
scattered  rain;  and  whose  velocity  of 
flight  thru  the  heavens  produced  wind. 
Fair  weather  signified  that  the  bird 
was  in  a  good  humor  and  bad  weather 
that  he  was  displeased. 

It  is  true  that  their  worship  was 
manifested  in  their  regard  for  reh- 
gious  symbols  but  the  religion  was 
expressed  even  more  concisely  in  their 
religious  ceremonies.  All  tribes  of 
the  American  Indian  did  not  have  the 
same  ceremonies  and  dances,  but  those 
that  were  most  universal  among  the 
whole  race  were:  the  rejoicing  because 
of  the  little  babe's  arrival;  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  sun;  the  snake  dance,  peti- 
tioning for  rain;  the  sick  dance  at- 
tempting to  drive  away  the  evil  spirit ; 
and  finally  when  life 's  course  was  run, 
the  burial  rites.  Thus  the  "Red- 
Man's"  life  was  one  long  series  of  su- 
perstitious worships  and  symbohsm, 
each  act  being  full  of  meaning  and 
significance. 

When  we  analyze  the  religion  of  the 
American  Indina  into  its  fundamental 
principles,  we  find  many  points  of  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican today.  AU  of  the  tribes  had 
fundamentally  the  same  religion  but 
varied  practices  just  as  exist  among  the 
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American  race  today.  There  stiU 
permeates  the  minds  of  the  uneducated 
of  today  the  belief  in  spirits  which  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  red  man. 
We  pray  for  guidance,  protection,  rain, 
heaUng  of  the  sick  and  many  other 
things;  hence  the  Indian's  purpose  in 


prayers  to  his  gods  were  not  primarily 
different  from  ours  of  today  to  our 
Most  High.  In  short,  their  religion 
played  about  as  large  a  part  in  their 
narrow  Uves  as  it  does  in  the  broaden- 
ed lives  of  the  civilized  men  of  today. 
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A  Tale  of  Two  Mowing  Machines 

Kathryn  Willis,  '20,  Adelphian 

A  wee  bit  o'  cloud  came  in  a  dark  blue  sky  on  a  sultry,  July  day 
When  Farmer  Brown   and  a  friend  or  two  were  busily  making  hay; 
And  as  the  cloud  grew  large  and  black  and  the  winds  began  to  scurry, 
Farmer  Brown  says  to  his  friends,"!  'low'se  as  how  I'll  hurry 
And  rake  up  all  this  hay,  that's  cut  and  on  the  ground 
Into  some  sort  o'  piles,  before  the  rain  comes  down." 

They  worked  on  with  might  and  main,  until  with  an  awful  crash 

The  bottom  fell  out  of  heaven,  and  the  rain  began  to  splash; 

And  as  the  forked  lightning  played  and  the  rain  came  pelter,  pelter, 

Farmer  Brown  drawled  to  his  friends,  "I'm  for  seeking  shelter — 

Since  I  'm  old,  and  over  he 't 

I  might  get  the  rheumatiz  if  the  rain  should  get  me  wet. " 

They  threw  down  fork  and  rake;  then  with  a  few  quick  knowing  tugs 

They  unhitched  his  two  gray,  boney  balking  plugs; 

And  Farmer  Brown  limbered  up,  and  lumbered  up  the  road 

And  gasped  out  to  his  friends  when  the  horses  balked  and  blowed, 

"Wal,  I'll  just  be  ding-busted 

If  that  mow-machine  I  left  ain't  gonna  git  all  rusted." 

It  rained  for  days  and  days ;  it  rained  for  weeks  and  months ; 

And  Farmer  Brown  played  checkers  sfed  chewed  enough  for  once. 

But  the  sun  came  out  one  day  when  he  was  cranking  up  the  churn, 

And  he  moaned  to  his  friends,"  Guess  I'U  hafter  turn 

Into  the  straight  and  narrow  way, 

And  git  back  to  the  field  and  finish  raking  hay. " 

But  the  rain  had  rained  so  wet,  and  the  sun  had  shone  so  hot 
That  the  hay  had  grown  up  high  and  covered  well  the  spot 
Where  the  mow-machine  stood,  in  all  its  grim  neglect; 
Then  Farmer  Brown  wailed  to  his  friends,  "I  just  'spect 
A  new  machine  I'll  hafter  buy 
Since  the  last  one  was  stole,  by  a  low-down,  trifling  guy." 

The  new  machine  was  a  wonder — and  useful  with  its  beauty; 
And  Farmer  Brown  just  sailed  along  and  made  it  do  its  duty 
Until  he  ran  into  the  old  one,  and  broke  both  with  a  crash — 
Then  he  swore  to  his  friends  and  said  with  a  wicked  flash, 
"I'U  just  bet 
That  in  this  wide,  wide  world,  thar's  fools  a-li-\dn'  yet." 
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Contributor's  Club 


The  Pirate's  Slipper 

JosEPHiivE  Hopkins,  '20,  Cornelian 


Many  years  have  passed  since  the 
notorious  Blackbeard  ravaged  and 
pillaged  the  Carolina  sea  coast.  A 
young  Englishman — CaptainMaynard 
by  name  put  an  end  to  his  nefarious 
career.  Great  was  the  rejoicing  all 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  when  it  was 
learned  that  Blackbeard  would  no 
longer  continue  in  his  wicked  ways. 
Perhaps  the  excitement  was  greatest 
in  the  little  town  of  Bath,  where 
Blackbeard  had  built  a  huge  storage 
house  and  where  he  long  ruled  as  an 
absolute  monarch.  It  was  a  happy 
day  for  all  the  inhabitants  when 
Blackbeai'd's  palace  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill  was  searched.  Among  the 
treasures  that  were  hidden  there  were 
a  pink  satin  slipper.  A  stranger  in 
passing,  to  whom  the  story  had  been 
handed  down,  told  me  of  the  pink 
slipper — and  left  me  to  wonder  how 
it  came  among  the  treasures  of  the 
famous  pirate. 

Down  the  peacefully  flowing  James 
river  a  small  vessel,  "Sea-Nymph" 
came,  sailing  out  to  sea.  From  on 
board  came  the  sound  of  music, gay 
laughter  and  merry  voices.  To  the 
southward  the  "Sea-Nymph"  steered 
her  course,  bouyant  and  unsuspecting. 
The  next  day  there  was  a  great  stir 
in  the  city  of  Richmond.  News  had 
been  brought  that  the  "Sea-Nymph" 
had  been  waylaid  in  the  night.  The 
daring  Blackbeard  had  searched  the 


vessel  for  articles  of  value  and  had 
borne  away  from  the  gay  assembly 
beautiful  and  loved  Marion  Lane. 
Every  able-bodied  man  was  ready  to 
enlist  in  an  expedition  for  the  rescue 
of  the  belle  of  the  city.  No  conclusion 
could  be  reached  as  to  the  best  line 
of  procedure ;  for  no  one  had  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  hands  on  the  robber. 
Suddenly,  into  the  midst  of  the  throng 
of  infuriated  citizens,  a  young  soldier 
Capt.  Maynard,  made  his  way.  He 
was  from  the  British  Man-of-war, 
then  lying  at  anchor  in  Hampton 
Roads.  The  news  of  the  seizure  of 
MarionLane  had  reached  his  ears.  He 
had  heard  pleasant  rumors  of  her 
great  beauty.  He  was  young,  strong, 
and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  do-and- 
dare.  He  resolved  to  go  to  the  rescue  of 
the  unfortunate  girl,  believing  that 
Blackbeard  had  her  in  hiding,  waiting 
for  a  handome  ransom. 

Maynard  learned  that  Blackbeard 
and  his  crew  were  stationed  at  Bath. 
He  fitted  up  a  sloop,  and  taking 
only  three  of  his  best  fighting  men 
from  the  nearby  vessel,  he  sailed 
away  to  spy  upon  the  daring  free- 
booter and  his  gang,  and  to  determine 
upon    the    best    method    of    attack. 

When  the  rescue  party  arrived  off 
the  point  where  Bath  was  located, 
they  found  a  splendid  French  war 
vessel  lying  in  the  offing.  They  had 
no  difficulty  in  discovering  that  the 
vessel  was  now  the  private  property 
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of  Blackbeard;  and  anyone  could 
point  out  the  pirate's  castle.  The 
citizens  knew  that  Blackbeard  and 
twenty-six  of  his  men  were  now  resting 
in  the  hated  house.  Early  every 
morning  they  would  sail  away,  bent 
on  plundering  coast-wise  vessels,  and 
return  late  at  night,  laden  with  booty. 
Maynard  and  his  men  hid  themselves 
as  near  the  pirate's  castle  as  safety 
permitted.  They  watched  the  crew 
sail  away,  and  then  came  out  of  hiding 
and  attempted  to  force  an  entrance  to 
the  house  Search  as  they  might, 
not  a  single  door  nor  window  could  be 
found,  except  far  away  in  the  gables, 
where  there  were  two  small  windows. 
The  walls  were  impregnable.  At  one 
time  during  the  long  day  a  woman's 
face,  haggard  with  fear  and  waiting, 
was  seen  at  one  of  the  lofty  windows — 


the  face  of  a  woman  clad  in  a  pink 
garment.  At  night  the  sturdy  little 
band  hid  th(!mselves  away  again  to 
await  the  coming  of  the  plunderers. 
The  pale  moonlight,  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  rivtous  crew  did  not  come 
ashore  to  gain  intrance  to  the  house. 
They  all  disappeared  suddenly  as  into 
the  bank  of  the  bay.  The  next  day 
the  beautiful  Marion  Lane  wearing 
only  one  slpiper  was  led  through  a 
long  dark  underground  passage  from 
the  house  to  the  shore  and  then  to 
Maynard 's  vessel,  and  was  borne 
back  to  Richmond.  When  Capt. 
Maynard  sailed  back  to  England  he 
had  on  board  two  prized  possesions. 
One  was  the  head  of  the  world  famous 
pirate,  Blackbeard;  the  other  was  the 
beautiful  Marion  Lane. 


The  Voice  In  the  Wire 

Katherine  Wilson,  '19,  Adelphian 


It  is  needless  to  elaborate  upon  the 
power  of  music,  for  everyone  knows 
about  David's  harp,  Orpheus'  lyre, 
Timotheus'  flute,  and  the  Sirens' 
song;  but  we  of  today  hear  music 
which  is  more  wonderful  and  more 
significant  than  any  of  these.  It 
is  the  singing  we  hear  in  the  telegraph 
wires  along  the  road.  Explain  i  in 
scientific  terms  if  you  will,  and  we 
accept  the  explanation;  but  when  we 
"let  our  truant  fancy  wonder,"  there 
comes  to  us  the  real  message  of  the 
awe-inspiring  voice.  "I  am  the 
voice  of  civilization,  rushing  ever  on- 
ward and  forward,  to  dispell  my  two 
foes,  Ignorance  and  Bondage.  Wher- 
ever I  come,  I  bring  learning,  de- 
mocracy and  progress. 


"When  I  am  heard,  men  know  the 
truth  that  makes  them  free  from  in- 
tolerance and  superstition.  Men  are 
not  persecuted  for  their  religious  creeds 
or  ast'rained  because  of  honest  con- 
victions. Tolerance  and  considera- 
tion for  others,  in  which  the  Golden 
Rule  is  most  perfectly  kept,  follow  in 
my  train.  Before  my  presence  also, 
superstition  flees,  to  give  place  to 
knowledge.  I  retain,  however,  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  the  old  myths,  le- 
gends, and  traditions,  so  that  mankind 
may  still  make  use  of  them  for  poetry 
and  beautiful  thoughts.  I  add  to  the 
mythological  and  legendary  the  ro- 
mance of  modern  science,  at  whose 
achievements  we  can  never  cease  to 
wonder.     The  best  of  man 's  thoughts 
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and  deeds  are  preserved  through  my 
care,  and  transmitted  to  their  children. 
"Where  I  am  heeded,  true  democracy, 
with  its  equalization  of  opportunity, 
prevails,  Everyone  regard  less  of  sect, 
sex,  or  degree  of  wealth  is  given  the 
chance  to  develop  into  the  noblest 
and  best  that  God  intended  them  to 
to  be.  There,  also  "government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people. "is  a  reality.  Yet,  my  voice 
is  not  heeded  throughout  America,  for 
there  are  still  many  who  believe  in 
government  for  the  people,  but  by 
only  half  the  people,  and  who  would 
exclude  the  other  half  from  their  just 
rights.     The  day  will  come,  however, 


when  equality  of  rights  and  opportun- 
ities shall  sweep  from  sea  to  sea. 

"Where  I  am  loved,  there  is  pro- 
gress, materially  and  socially.  In 
my  wake  follow  great  inventions  and 
discoveries,  medical  skill,  scientific 
reseacrh,  and  civic  and  social  improve- 
ment. People  yearn  for  and  strive 
after  higher  and  better  things,  labor- 
ing and  sacrificing  to  make  the  world 
a  better  place  for  us  and  the  genera- 
tions to  come.  0  child  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  do  your  utmost  to 
promote  my  great  cause,  that  my 
voice  may  be  heard  throughout  the 
world." 


Sins 


Roberta  Strudwick,  '21,  Adelphian 


William  Howard  Sinclair  Jr.  was 
in  disgrace.  He  had  eaten  the  fruit 
of  the  forbidden  tree  for  the  third 
time  in  a  week.  Mrs.  Sinclair,  having 
recounted  to  him  the  dangers  of  perdi- 
tion that  little  boys  invited  when  they 
disobeyed  their  mothers  and  of  sick- 
ness that  was  sure  to  come  if  they  con- 
tinued to  eat  green  apples,  stood 
switch  in  hand  before  the  downcast 
and  thoroughly  repented  son. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  the  mother 
of  William  Howard  Sinclair  Jr.  had 
demonstrated  the  age  old  proverb  that 
to  spare  the  rod  is  to  spoil  the  child, 
and  William  Jr.  dressed  in  pajamas 


was  ready  for  bed.  Kneeling  before 
his  mother  he  said  "Now  I  lay  me 
down  to  sleep  "  and  as  usual  asked  God 
to  "bless  daddy  and  bless  mother  and 
bless  little  sister.  This  time  he  said 
again,  "God  'specially  bless  daddy, 
and  'specially  bless  mother,  and  'spec- 
ially bless  little  sister. "  Neither  time 
had  he  asked  God  to  bless  himself. 
He  continued," Oh  Dear  God,  'speci- 
ally, 'specially  bless  daddy  and  'speci- 
ally, 'specially  bless  mother  and  little 
sister,  but  you  needn't  bless  me  but 
just  'specially  cause  my  sins  are  so 
great  it  wont  do  no  good." 
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The  Visit 


Carrie  Tabor,  '20,  Cornelian 


As  she  hurried  along  the  crowded 
street  no  one  noticed  whence  she  had 
come  or  whither  she  was  bound.  Only 
the  busy  little  mind  under  the  wavy 
white  hair  knew  and  cared. 

"The  fat  man  told  me  a  car  would 
take  me  there,"  she  said,  "but  this 
was  the  shortest  way  to  walk.  I  can 
wait  just  a  little  longer  now,  since  it 
is  so  very  near."  And  her  hurrying 
steps  seemed  almost  to  betray  her  age. 
She  was  making  her  wdy  quickly  to- 
wards her  goal  when  her  eyes  were 
raised  suddenly  to  two  large  smoke 
stacks  from  which  black  smoke  was 
slowly  coming.  Her  heart  gave  a 
leap  and  her  feet  tried  to  hasten  even 
more.  Red  brick  buildings  soon  ap- 
peared. 

"Oh,  that's  it,"  she  whispered,  "I 
know  from  the  pictures  that's  it. 
How  beautiful  it  is !  But  the  girls,  the 
girls,  they  must  be  even  more  so." 

Only  a  few  more  steps  brought  her 
to  the  curved  driveway  which  led 
around  by  the  bronze  statue.  There 
she  paused,  and  clasping  her  little 
wrinkled  hands  over  the  bent  handle 
of  her  umbrella  she  looked  up  into  the 
stern,  kind  face  and  cried  out,  half 
hysterically:  "Oh,  it's  you,  I  know  its 
you !  How  many  yeais  did  you  srtive 
and  undergo  rebuffs  for  your  great 
ideal  which  is  now  realized.  And 
there  you  stand  guarding  like  a  great 
spirit  which  can  be  felt  but  not  heard. " 
And  only  a  deep  sigh  accompanied 
the  two  hot,  salty  tears  which  dropped 
on  the  grass  beneath.  "It  seems  as 
only  yesterday,"  she  continued,  brok- 
enly, "since  I  stood  before  you,  lis- 
tening to  you  plead  for  a  cause  which 


seemed  almost  absurd  at  that  time; 
listened  to  you  pour  forth  your  heart 
for  high  and  noble  ideals  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  many  at  that  time.  No, 
you  don't  remember  me  or  my  little 
town,  so  remote  in  the  state  is  it,  but 
you  came  to  us  just  the  same,  that 
we,  too,  might  hear  and  understand. 
I  was  well  in  age  then  and  I  knew  it 
was  not  for  me ;  but  I  wished  my  little 
Jenny  had^  lived  that  she  might 
come  and  receive  and  bring  back 
some  of  your  noble  thoughts.  But 
my  second  best  wish  was  that  some 
day  I  might  visit  the  scene  of  the  a- 
chievement  of  your  great  aim.  I 
just  did  get  here,  hardships  have  been 
many,  and  I've  been  so  far  away; 
but  I'm  glad,  I'm  glad!" 

Just  then  the  sound  of  voices  in- 
terrupted the  monologue  and  she  turn- 
with  a  beaming  face  towards  the  ap- 
proaching group  of  young  women. 

"The  girls!"  she  murmured,  ''Part 
of  them  I  know."  The  voices  grew 
louder  and  more  distinct  as  the  small 
group  drew  nearer,  accompanied  by 
an  occasional  shriek.  So  interested 
were  they  in  their  own  company,  the 
white-headed  little  woman  passed  un- 
noticed and  she  stood  quietly  and 
listened. 

"Golly-ding,  Maiy!  What  ^Tih 
preaching  on  now!  You  know  we 
aint  gonna  have  anuther  one  of  those 
beastly  old  lectures.^  I'm  so  mad  I 
could  bust !  They  give  us  enough  to  do 
now,  let  'lone  having  to  go  to  one  of 
those  blooming  old  lectures.  When's 
it  comin'.*^" 

"Stars  above!  Do  you  think  I'm 
a  walkin'   bulletin  board  .^     I   heard 
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'twas  this    comin'    Friday    night." 
The  girls,  unaware  of  being  over- 
heard, were  sauntering  along  leisurely, 
using  one  another  for  supports. 

"Friday?  I  could  croak!  Wil- 
ham  S.  Hart  is  on  at  the  picture  show 
and  I  'd  planned  to  go  and  study  that 
night.  That  beats  the  deuce!  I'll 
swigger !  I  'm  going  any  way  and  skip 
the  old  lecture.  Wont  be  worth  hear- 
ing no-how,  just  some  old  long  winded 
man  rave  on  about  what  good  things 
the  world  is  expectin'  of  'you  young 
womin. '  Jeruselum  only  knows  if 
I  get  away  from  here  alive  I  aint  goin ' 
to  do  nothin'V 

By  that  time  the  voices  had  grown 
somewhat  indistinct — besides,  the  lit- 
tle lady  old  was  not  listening  any 
longer.     She  had  turned  again  to  the 


stately  bronze  statue,  her  drawn, 
white  face  fastened  on  the  one  above, 
and  her  trembling  hands  caught  the 
umbrella  for  support.  After  a  few 
faltering  attempts  the  quivering  lips 
forced  out  these  words : 

"And  so  these  are  the  girls  for  whom 
you  worked  so  faithfully!  These  are 
the  girls  for  whom  you  argued  and 
pled  with  stone-hearted  men!  It  was 
for  them  you  left  home  so  often  and 
talked  when  you  did  not  feel  like  it, 
that  they  might  have  the  advantages 
which  your  mother,  wife,  and  sisters 
did  not  have!" 

The  rumbling  sound  of  an  approach- 
ing city-bound  car  sent  the  little  old 
lady  hurrying  toward  the  street.  And 
she  disappear  ed  so  suddenly  as  she 
had  come. 


From  Mable  to  Bill 

(with   apologies  to  Edward   Streeter  and  all  Parodists) 
Elsie  Yarborough,  '20,  Dikean 


Dere  Bill, 

We've  had  our  name  changed,  but 
we  aint  married  nobody.  It's  like 
this — we  sent  our  name  to  the  Legis- 
lature by  some  men  that  come  up  here 
to  get  it.  They  took  our  name  down 
there,  and  I  dont  know  what  they  did 
to  it,  but  it  aint  like  it  uster  be.  For 
instance  it  uster  be  "State  Enormous 
and  Industrious  college  for  Women," 
and  now  its  "North  Carolina  College 
for  Women."  I  guess  they  changed 
the  word  State  to  North  Carolina  be- 
cause they  didn't  want  folks  to  think 
it  was  Virginia  or  some  other  State; 
but  I  dont  see  what  they  took  enor- 
mous out  of  it  for  we're  enormouser 
now  than  when  they  named  us.  They 
took  industrious   out  cause  we   aint 


industrious  any  more.  I  just  can't 
explain  it  to  you  sos  you  '11  understand 
for  its  politickle. 

I'm  a  Junior  now — not  like  little 
Henry  Brown  Jr.  'cause  there  aint 
nobody  that  were  named  for  like  his 
daddy — but  its  an  expreshun  they  use 
up  here  to  distinguish  the  folks  that 's 
passed  Freshman  mathematics  from 
those  that  havn't  passed  it.  There 
is  a  class  up  here  called  "Seenyers" 
because  they  seen  many  years.  They 
are  considered  higher  than  the  rest  of 
us  and  we  'er  supposed  to  respect  them 
because  of  their  age.  The  class  right 
below  us  is  called  Sophymores,  be- 
cause the  word  means  to  learn  more, and 
they're  the  girls  who  need  to  learn  more. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  girls  up 
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here  who  do  not  cat  salt  in  their  bread, 
and  they're  called  Freshmen.  Then 
all  the  girls  in  school  who  cant  be 
classified  are  called  Specials — you 
know  Bill,  like  a  Special  Edition  of 
the  news  paper — they  re  sometimes 
called  Extras.  Oh,  there's  one  class 
I  forgot  to  tell  you — that's  the  faculty. 
I  never  did  know  why  they  were  called 
faculty  until  a  few  days  ago.  I  look- 
ed it  up  in  Students  Standard  Dic- 
tionary— and  it  says  that  faculty 
means  a  governing  body  composed  of 
a  limited  number  of  instructors. 

As  I  said  tho',  I'm  a  Junior  and  I 
am  taking  twelve  subjects.  I  don't 
mean  the  subject  of  a  sentence  like 
Mary  milked  the  cow,  and  Mary  is 
the  subject  because  she  did  something. 
My  subjects  are  all  objects,  like  cow 
is  an  object  because  she  stood  for 
Mary  to  milk  her.  My  subjects  all 
stand  for  something  to  be  done  to 
them;  therefore  as  I  learned  in 
English  they  are  all  objects.  My 
subjects  are  Design,  Biology,  Nutri- 
tion— that  dont  mean  nothing  to  eat — 
its  cientifik,  chemistry.  Psychology, 
French,  Cooking,  Jim — now  dont  get 
jealous  of  Jim  'cause  he  aint  a  man. 
Lunch  Room,  now  you  just  take  the 
room,  you  dont  take  the  Lunch, 
walking,  Chapel,  and  Society — that 
dont  mean  dancing,  playing  cards  and 
dressing— Its — oh — society  means  se- 
cret, and  you  know  it  really  wouldn't 
matter  if  I  told  you  for  you  wouldn't 
understand,  but  if  the  senser  read 
it  he  might  understand — so  I'll  not 
write  you  about  it. 

Bill  we  are  all  having  examinations 
instead  of  inspechuns  like  you  have. 
They  say  they  are  going  to  give  you 
an  examination  but  they  don't  really 
examine  you,  they  just  ask  you  a  lot 
of  questions.     Its  funny  how  they  say 


things  they  dont  really  mean  anything. 
For  example,  we  have  Student's 
Board — but  it  aint  wood  at  all — its 
folks.  And  we  have  little  Cabinet 
but  it  aint  no  sure  nuff  cabinet  like 
Mrs.  Browns  Kitchen  cabinet — its 
jes  folks  too.  I  never  could  see  why 
they  called  it  little  unless  its  because 
the  President  is  so  small.  Another 
funny  thing  we  have  is  the  magazine 
Staff — they  dont  look  like  no  staff  I 
ever  saw,  they're  just  like  other  folks. 
Then  we  have  walking  period.  We 
call  the  whole  thing  a  period,  but  the 
only  period  in  it,  as  I  can  see,  is  at  the 
end.  When  I  get  thru  coUege,  I'm 
gonna  work  on  a  plan  whereby  we  can 
say  what  we  mean,  sos  those  folks 
what  aint  never  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  chance  to  go  to  college  can 
understand. 

Bill,  I  saw  that  some  man  put  0.  K. 
on  your  letter  and  he  signed  his  name 
to  it.  What  does  that  mean?  Then 
there's  a  stamp  on  the  letter  right 
above  the  man's  name  that  says  pass- 
ed— and  the  rest  is  rubbed  out,  sos 
I  cant  tell  where  the  letter  has  been, 
I  cant  tell  how  many  places  it  has 
passed  since  you  sent  it. 

There 's  some  girls  up  here  who  carry 
around  little  black  note  books  with 
"Private"  written  on  them — sos  folks 
wont  think  they're  nothin  like  a  Ser- 
geant or  a  Major.  Bill,  do  you  all 
have  to  wi'ite  on  your  books  whether 
you're  privates,  sergeants  or  Captains. 
Seems  hke  folks  oughter  know  anyhow. 

I'm  taking  French  so  that  I  can 
talk  to  you  when  you  come  back  speak- 
ing French.  I  aheady  knoAv  "mon 
cherry"  and  a  whole  lot  more  too. 

Bill,  one  day  in  chemistry  we  worked 
with  something  called  Ethel  Alcohol. 
I  wonder  if  all  alcohols  have  names 
like  that  and  if  they  dont  call  some  of 
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them  Alice  or  Mary.  Then  ther's  a 
gas  called  Ethel  Leen,  and  another 
named  A.  Settle  Leen.  There's  a 
substance  whose  initial  is  G.  and  his 
last  name  is  Lucos.  I  reckon  they 'sail 
named  fer  folks  that  uster  own  them. 
All  them's  cientifik  and  you  wont  un- 
derstand them  anyway. 

Its  about  time  for  what  they  call 


light  bell;  but  it  really  means  dark 
bell,  for  after  it  rings  it's  dark.  I'll 
have  to  stop  for  this  time  tho  because 
somethings  wrong  with  my  pen — ^may- 
be the  ink's  froze. 

Yours  till  a  whole  regiment  of  men 
land  on  this  campus, — 

Mabel. 


As  Luck  Would  Have  It 

Makie  Richards,  '20,  Adelphian 


"Come  heah,  yah  ugly  black  nigger 
and  stop  playin'  wid  dat  pow  white 
trash.  Doan  yah  know  dat  der  Rev- 
erent brotter  Kiljoy  am  commin  ter 
dinah  ter  morrer?  You  jes  take  dis 
heah  dollah,  whut  I'se  wucked  fer 
many  long  and  achin  hours,  up  to 
Mistah  Jones  end  git  mah  cake  whut 
I  done  ordered.  Doan  yer  lose  dat 
er  money  nother  kase  ef  yah  does, 
rU  nevah  git  done  wif  yer."  And 
this  did  Minerva  Ann  give  forth  or- 
ders clear  and  preemptory  to  her 
young  offspring. 

The  httle  darky,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
trudged  obediently  toward  the  Httle 
store,  known  as  the  baker's  shop.  In 
exchange  for  his  crisp  dollar  bill  he 
received  a  beautiful  cake  covered  with 
a  sticky  substance,  which  resembled 
snow  at  its  first  falling  and  ornameted 
with' tiny  candy  balls  of  pink,  green 
and  yellow. 

Holding  his  precious  bundle  very, 
very  carefully  lest  a  single  ball  might 
be  displaced,  he  started  on  his  home- 
ward journey.  Midway  between  the 
store  and  his  destination,  one  might 
cross  a  small  puddle  if  one  so  desired. 
Abraham  Lincoln  naturally  chose  this 
path  as  the  longest  way  home.  But 
alas  for  the  cake  which  was  destined 


for  the  preacher !  An  evil  spirit  caught 
Abe's  foot  just  as  he  was  gaining  the 
other  side  of  the  puddle,  puUing  him 
down  into  the  mud  the  cake  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  following  suit. 

A  muddy  spectacle  it  was  when  the 
cake  and  the  small  boy  had  regained 
their  equilibrium.  The  small  culprit 
at  first  shook  with  fear,  but  being  of 
optimistic  term  of  mind,  he  decided 
that  since  the  cake  was  ruined,  he 
might  as  well  eat  it.  No  sooner  said 
than  the  deed  was  done  and  the  popr 
muddy  cake  was  no  more. 

Whistling  cheerfully  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  (if  the  cake  made  him 
have  a  happy  feeling),  he  continued 
his  homeward  journey.  But,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  the  good  spirit  which 
follows  all  little  mischievous  boys 
soon  stood  in  his  path  in  the  form 
of  a  white  pyramidal  cake,  which 
was  slowly  cooling  in  the  kitchen 
window  of  sister  Abernethey.  It  was 
aU  there,  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
one  which  he  had  devoured  save  for 
the  bright  ornaments. 

With  one  swoop,  the  theft  was  ac- 
complished and  the  little  negro  clutch- 
ing the  cake  could  scarcely  be  seen  for 
the  dust  which  followed  him. 

Minerva   Ann   at   once    concluded 
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that  her  small  son  had  licked  off  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  her  cake,  but 
was  too  busy  at  the  time  to  look  into 
the  matter. 

The  table  was  set,  the  great  white 
masterpiece  adorning  the  very  center 
when  sister  Abernethy  came  in  to  see 
how  the  ministerial  spread  was  get- 
ting along.  On  perceiving  the  beauti- 
ful  centerpiece,    indignation    became 


greater  and  greater,  until  it  gave  way 
to  a  wrathful  outburst.  Explana- 
tions followed,  and  as  the  tf^rrified 
Abraham  Lincoln  heard  the  first  note 
of  his  angry  mother's  voice,  his  hair 
stood  on  end,  his  face  became  pale 
in  so  far  as  his  color  would  permit 
and  with  a  yell  of  a  hunted  animal 
he  sought  refuge  in  the  backwoods. 


Herald 

Eva   Sink,  '22  ,  Dikean 


I  met  a  violet  down  by  a  brook 

It  was  peeping  forth  from  its  grassy  nook 

I  asked  what  was  its  mission  here 

It  whispered,   "Spring  is  near." 


I  saw  a  blue  bird  high  in  a  tree 

It  was  singing  loud  its  wee-tee-tee 

I  asked  why  he  filled  the  world  with  cheer 

He  told  me,   "Spring  is  here." 
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THE  COLLEGE  PARTY 

The    College    Party!    With    what 
joy  we  look  forward  every  year  to 
this  event  and  this  year  was  no  ex- 
ception.    On  the  night  of  February 
the  third  a  gay  and  picturesque  scene 
was  staged  in  the  dining  room;  for 
after  the  grand  march  which  formed 
up  stairs  in  South  Central  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hall,   had  broken  up 
dancing,    golden    winged    butterflies 
flitted  about  and  little  valentine  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  took  part  in  a  gay 
promenade.     Ethereal  fairies  danced 
dangeroulsy  near  sombre  garbed  "Ed- 
ucation,"  and  Pierrot  and  Pierrette 
gave  a  finishing  touch  to  this  person- 
ification of  merriment.     Much  drama- 
tic talent  was  displayed  by  several 
young  ladies  in  "taking  off"  various 
members  of  the  faculty  and  student 
body  in  that  part  of  the  intertainment 
termed  "stunts."     Especial  praise  is 
due  Miss  Aline  Saunders  and  Miss 
Eva  Mae  Le  Hew  for  their  characteri- 
zations.    In  the  midst  of  the  dancing 
which  followed  the  stunts,  we  mere 
silenced  in  order  that  the  prizes  might 
be  awarded.     The  prize  winners  were 
as  follows : 

Prettiest,  Miss  Pauline  Green,  who 
represented  Cinderella;  most  origin- 
al. Miss  Mary  Bradley  and  Naney 
Yarborough,  who  were  simply  "No- 
thing;" the  funniest.  Miss  Marie  Rich 
ards  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  who  with  a 
tremendous  umbrella,  raincoats  and 
overshoes,  were  indeed  "Dr.  Kleeg- 
man'sPets."  The  best  dancers  were 
Miss  Virginia  Postles  and  Miss  Marion 
Wright.     Following  the  awarding  of 


prizes  Miss  Evelyn  Shipley  and  Rebec- 
ca Symmes  have  a  light  graceful  dance 
won  for  them  much  applause.  Miss 
Norma  Holden  and  Miss  Eva  Thomas 
sang  "Oh!  Frenchy,  Frenchy, "and 
the  "Rose  of  no  Man's  Land"  in 
characteristic  vaudeville  style.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  delicious  punch  was 
served  and  at  the  close  of  the  evening 
every  one  felt  that  there  had  been  no 
more  enjoyable  event  during  the  year. 

DR.  JACKSON 

Among  the  many  delightful  lectures 
whom  we  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  hear  since  Christmas,  Dr.  Henry  E. 
Jackson  was  one  of  the  most  enthus- 
iastic ones.     He  gave  us  a  series  of 
six   lectures   on   community   service. 
Through  his  talks  we  obtained  a  better 
idea  of  what  community  work  is,  of 
how  the  school  house  may  be  used  as 
its  center,  of  what  its  leaders  must  be, 
and  several  other  things  about  com- 
munities.    If  we  put  all  of  his  lectures 
together  and  sift  them  thoroughly  we 
find  that  the  message  he  brought  us 
was  that  in  order  to  work  successfully 
with  men  and  for  men  we  must  have 
great   faith   in   them.     Through   our 
faith  in  people  we  give  them  faith  in 
us  and  then  we  work  together  for  good. 
The  college  and  its  friends  will  always 
remember  Dr.  Jackson's  forceful  per- 
sonality and  message.     We  have  heard 
it  hinted  that  since  he  left  he  may  come 
to  us  more  oftener  in  the  future.     All 
of  us  are  hoping  that  some  plan  by 
which  he  will  be  enabled  to  come  will 
be  worked  out. 
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"BILLY"  SUNDAY 

Not  even  "Ma"  Sunday  could  ac- 
cuse Reverend  William  Sunday  of  be- 
ing handsome;  but  his  worst  enemy 
must  admit  that  he  is  good  looking  and 
makes  you  wish  you  were  when  he 
looks  at  you  with  those  far  seeing  eyes 
of  his.  Sunday  came,  even  to  the 
N.  C.  College,  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary the  seventeenth  and  spoke  to  the 
assembled  faculty  £md  students  of  both 
the  N.  C.  and  Greensboro  College 
for  Women,  When  Mr.  Sunday  was 
introduced,  instead  of  doing  a  war 
dance  out  on  top  of  the  organ  or  mak- 
ing a  "home  run"  up  the  velvet  cur- 
tains at  the  side  of  the  stage  as  we 
might  have  expected,  he  drew  him- 
self up  behind  his  little  pulpit  and  re- 
turned to  our  curious  gaze  a  frank  en- 
gaging smile  and  announced,  "I'm 
not  going  to  preach  even  tho  I  am  a 
preacher."  After  that  he  gave  us  an 
idea  of  education  which  he  defined  not 
as  mere  book  knowledge  but  as  "learn- 
ing to  do  common  things  in  an  uncom- 
mon way."  Getting  an  education, 
he  said,  was  a  matter  of  striving  for  a 
clean-cut  purpose  with  perserverance, 
and  of  the  avoidance  of  fads,  of  kind- 
ness in  the  sense  that  we  are  not  the 
only  "pebbles  on  the  beach"  "peaches 
on  the  tree. "  This  whole-souled  man 
cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters  of  over 
nine  hundred  hearts.  Perhaps  it  will 
go  back  to  him,"  spread  with  butter 
and  jam." 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 

Inspired  by  the  Seniors  to  make  the 
day  longer  we  rose  at  sunrise  on  Wash- 
ington 's  Birthday  and  assembled  about 
our  new  flag  pole.  In  the  early  morn- 
ing light  our  new  flag  was  raised  while 
we  sang  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 


At  eleven  thirty  Rev.  John  E. 
White  of  Anderson  College,  Ander- 
son, S.  C.  spoke  to  us  revealing  his 
interpretation  of  what  Washington 
would  have  thought  of  present-day 
affairs.  He  believed  that  idealsim 
after  a  period  of  sordid  obhvion,  is 
coming  back  to  its  own,  championed 
by  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Saturday  evening  in  the  Hut  was 
taken  up  with  patriotic  tableaus  rep- 
resenting the  United  States,  Great 
Brittain,  France,  and  Peace. 

Afterward  a  little  play  "fresh  from 
the  pen  of  the  author"  launched  the 
Better  Speech  Week. 

"THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FRENCHMAN" 

Major  Dupont  who  is  a  member  of 
the  French  Commission  on  estabhsh- 
ing  better  relations  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  France  may  regard  his 
mission  as  having  been  fulfilled,  in  so 
far  as  the  girls  of  the  N.  C,  CoUege 
are  concerned,  on  Monday  evening, 
February  the  twenty-fourth.  He  can 
be  no  prouder  of  being  called  the  "N. 
C.  Frenchman"  than  we  are  to  call 
him  that.  In  his  address  he  recalled 
the  coming  of  Lafayette  to  America 
and  the  repetition  of  history  in  Amer- 
ica's  champion-ship  of  the  French 
cause.  He  thinks  that  tho '  the  armis- 
tice is  signed  the  war  is  not  yet  over. 
"What  we  get  from  Germany  can  never 
repay,"  he  declared,  the  losses,  hard- 
ships and  sufferings  she  has  caused. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  agony  of  the 
wai%  he  finds  that  it  has  not  been  use- 
less since  it  has  given  America  and 
France  the  right  ideas  of  each  other. 
French  no  longer  regard  Americans 
as  Buffalo  Bills  shooting  pistols  right 
and  left  without  cause,  or  gouty  old 
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millionaires  pauses  before  houses  in 
France  which  they  like,  ringing  the 
bell,  and  inquiring,  "How  much  is  this 
house?"  Or  as  people  who  meet, 
marry,  and  divorce  in  twenty  four 
hours.  The  American  idea  of  the 
French  is  no  longer  of  men  who  talk 
with  their  hands  or  women  fluttering 
powder  pufl's.  Chateau  Thierry,  the 
"American  City  in  France"  is  but  a 
symbol  of  the  new  relation  between 
France  and  America. 

BETTER  SPEECH 

Our  modern  world  offers  to  us  many 
opportunities  for  enjoyment,  but  there 
is  no  kind  of  pleasure  quite  so  delight- 
ful as  that  which  is  also  beneficial. 
Therefore  we  heard  with  eager  antici- 
pation that  our  "better  speech"  cam- 
paign was  to  be  launched  by  an  in- 
structible  entertainment  presented  by 
the  senior  class.  Promptly  at  eight 
the  hut  was  crowded  with  a  throng  of 
attentive  spectators,  whose  interest 
increased  as  one  patriotic  tableau 
after  another  was  presented.  Then 
came  the  triumph  of  the  evening. 
After  a  breathless  silence,  rowdy  vil- 
lians  slouched  onto  the  stage,  and  the 
play  had  begun. 


In  writing  her  little  allegory.  Miss 
Russell  spent  quite  as  much  time  in 
making  her  play  attractive  as  in 
teaching  a  moral.  If  her  object  was 
to  at  once  to  charm  her  audience  and 
show  them  the  error  of  their  ways, 
she  succeeded  admirably.  Every  de- 
tail was  worked  out  to  a  nicety;  every 
word  carried  a  great  significance. 
Surely  after  realizing  the  unjustness 
of  the  attack  made  upon  "The  King's 
English"  by  "Slang,"  "Carelessness," 
and  "Ignorance"  no  student  on  the 


campus  would  be  so  wicked  as  to  add 
to  the  valiant  sufferer's  trials  and  aid 
in  his  murder. 

DR.  PHELPS'  LECTURES. 

No  more  fitting  climax  could  have 
crowned  our  "Better  Speech  Week" 
than  the  lectures  of  Dr.  William  Lyon 
Phelps  from  Yale  University  on  Feb- 
ruary the  twenty-eighth  and  March 
the  first.  His  lecture  in  the  "Novel 
of  To-day"  almost  persuaded  us  to 
give  up  our  pursuit  of  less  charming 
studies  to  read  the  novels  of  William 
de  Morgan,  Galesworty,  Locke,  Archi- 
bald Marshall,  Booth  Tarkington, 
Dorothy  Cranfield,  and  many  others 
who  have  created,  in  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years  "good  stories  well-told" 
with  the  result  that  no  longer  are  nov- 
els considered  not  respectful  and  to  be 
read  only  by  fond  mothers  such  as 
the  one  who  read  only  one  novel 
and  that  because  her  son  had  trans- 
lated it.  Whether  or  not  people  who 
talk  about  travels  are  usual  y  bores 
none  of  us  would  permit  the  man  who 
said,  "I  bequeath  my  silence  to  any 
that  abroad  hath  been, "  to  leave  such 
a  bequest  to  Dr.  Phelps  if  it  would  pre- 
vent him  from  giving  his  lecture  on 
"Literary  Pilgrimages  Thru  England. " 
Dr.  Phelps'  doctrine  of  "Culture  and 
Happiness"  holds  a  special  message 
for  college  girls  who  usually  think  they 
are  "absolutely  miserable"  when  they 
are  not  perfectly"  happy."  Happi- 
ness, he  believes,  should  not  be  some- 
thing carried  around  in  a  bag  which 
other  people  can  snatch  away  from  or 
restore  but  should  be  an  even  more  es- 
sential part  of  us  than  our  bodies.  A 
former  president  of  Yale  said,  "The 
happiest  person  is  the  person  who 
thinks  the  most  interesting  thoughts." 
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Old  age,  then  should  increase  happiness 
since,  as  we  grow  older,  we  are  able 
to  have  more  interesting  thoughts 
about  music,  art,  nature,  and  books, 
to  say  nothing  of  work  and  religion. 
The  address  on  Browning  gave  us  a 
personal  interest  in  him  and  his  essen- 
tial humanness  as  a  man,  lover,  and 
poet. 

THE  SENIORS  HONORED 

In  the  last  two  weeks.  Senior  stu- 
dents of  Education  were  delighted  to 
find  in  their  postoffice  boxes  of  small 
cards  containing  few  words,  yet  say- 
ing much;  for  they  were  invitations 
to  the  home  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Kephart, 
our  instructor,  who  believes  that  pleas- 
ure, as  well  as  business,  is  necessary; 
and  that "  all  work  and  no  play  makes' 


us  Seniors  duU  girls.  In  comjjliance 
with  the  invitations,  part  of  the  stu- 
dents went  at  8  P.  M.  on  Friday, 
March  7,  and  the  others  went  at  the 
same  hour  on  Friday,  March  14. 
The  girls  were  delightfully  entertained 
with  games  and  Dr.  Kephart 's  wonder- 
ful stunts  in  magic,  which  aroused  con- 
siderable merriment  and  still  more 
curiosity.  At  the  end  of  the  program 
dainty  refreshments  were  served,  thus 
adding  the  material  element  to  this 
all-round  good  time.  The  evening 
passed  all  too  quickly,  and  the  girls 
departed,  after  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  enjoyable  occasions  of  the 
year,  with  grateful  hearts  for  their 
teacher,  and  new  inspiration  and  cour- 
age to  face  life's  daily  routine  and 
difficulties. 
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With  the  Societies 


"THE  PRINCE  CHAP" 

On  March  1,  the  Cornehans  were 
delightfully  entertained  by  the  Senior 
Cornelians  in  their  play," The  Prince 
Chap."  Of  particular  interest  was 
the  fascinating  httle  heroine  who  was 
successively  and  successfully  presented 
by  little  Corinne  Cook,  Aline  Reed, 
and  Eohne  Everett ;  and  who  charmed 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  her,  in- 
cluding the  artist  chums  of  her  guard- 
ian, especially  the  typical  English 
Earl,  Laurinda  Hooks,  and  the  in- 
dulgent young  guardian  himself,  an 
American  sculptor,  Bessie  Stacy.  A 
comical  note  was  pleasingly  woven  in, 
by  the  amusing  serving  man  and  the 
ridiculous  maid  of  all  work.  The 
program  was: 

The  Prince  Chap. 

Edward  Peple 

Presented  by 

THE  CORNELIAN  SENIORS 

March  1,  1919 

Cast 
William  Peyton — An  American  Sculp- 
tor 

Bessie   Stay 

Jack  Rodney — The  Earl  of  Huntington 
an  ameteur  Painter 

Laurinda    Hooks 

Marcus  Runion — An  English  Serving- 
Man 

Ruby  Sisk 

Ballington  Lucy    Farlow 

Yadder    Artists  in  the  Studio  Guilding 

Margaret  Hays 

Fritz         Alma  Hedrick 

Truckman Bessie  Boyd 

Claudia 


In  Act  First,  A  Child  of  Eight  Corinne 

Cook 

In  Act  Second,  A  Child  of  Eleven 

Aline  Reid 

In  Act  Third,  A  Girl  of  Eighteer^ 

Eoline   Everett 

Mrs.  Arrington — Claudia's  Mother;.^ 
A  former  model 

Ehzabeth  Hinton 

Phoebe  Puckers — Maid  of  all  work  in 
Stidio  Building 

lone  Mebane 

Ahce  Tr avers — An  American  girs, 
fiancee  Of  William  Peyton 

Annie  Lee  Stafford 

ACT  I  SCENE  I— Time  of  action, 
an  evening  of  the  present  day.  Loca- 
tion, apartment  in  the  studio  of  Mr 
William  Peyton,  a  youthful  sculptor, 
in  London. 

SCENE  2  One  hour  later  in  same 
apartment. 

ACT  II— SCENE  1  Two  years  after 
Act  First.  Five  days  before  Christ- 
mas Day.  Studio  as  before  except 
richer  furnishings. 

SCENE  2  Christmas  Eve  Night 
Four  days  after  Scene  First. 

ACT  III— SCENE:  Sitting  room  in 
Mr.  Peyton's  apartments,  ten  years 
after  close  of  Act  Second. 

"A  ROSE  OF  PLYMOUTH  TOWN" 

We  love  to  read  about  the  days  when 
our  forefathers  over  coming  aU  difficul- 
ties maintained  Kfe  against  the  wilder- 
ness and  Indians.     It  is  much  more 
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interesting  to  see  just  the  life  they  led'  prophesying  for  the  future  of  this  class, 

their  simple,  true  faith  in  their  fellow-  Norah,  a  maid  at  the  Vaughn's 

men,  their  customs  of  daily  life,  and  Esther   Hodges 

the  fights  with  the  Indians.     The  hap-  Evelyn  Vaughn,  engaged  to  Campbell 

penings  which  covered  two  years  of  Sanford  Thomas 

such  a  life  were   reproduced  by  the      Dr.  Roger  Campbell Aline  Hicks 

old  members  of  the  Dikean  Society  on      Miss  Wright Elizabeth  Foust 

February  15,  in  the  play  "A  Rose  of      Mrs.  Fulsom Lila  W. Koontz 

Plymouth-Town"  by    Beulah    Marie      Miss  Carnichael Zue  Ray 

Dix  and  Evelyn  Greenleaf  Sutherland.      Miss  Bailey Lucile  Marsh 

Each  character  forgot  for  the  time      Dr.  Wilson Sadie  Hunt 

being  that  she  belonged  to  the  twent-      Mr.  Mellicent Elizabeth  Calvert 

ieth  century  and  lived  in  the  spirit  of      First  Policeman Annie  L.  Farrell 

our    Puritan    forefathers.     The    cast      Second  Policeman Annie  Ben  Long 

was  as  follows :  Second  Pohceman Annie  Ben  Long 


Miles  Standish,  captain  of  Plymouth 

Rouss  Hayes 

Garret  Foster,  of  Weston 's  men 

Evangeline  Brown 

John    Margeson   of    the     Plymouth, 
Philppe  de  la  Noye,  Colonists 

Katherine  Phihps 

and  Lula  Martin  Mclver. 

Mirriam   Chillingsby,   cousin   to^^the 

captain McBride  Alexander 

Barbara  Standish,  wife  to  the  Captain 

Margaret  Lawrence 

Resolute  Story,  aunt  to  the  Captain 

Lena  Kernodle 

Rose  de  la  Noye Evelyn  Shipley 

Place:     Plymouth  in    New    England 
Period:     1622-1623. 


"Mr.  BOB." 

On  Saturday  evening,  March  first, 
the   Freshmen   Adelphians  presented 
the  well  known  comedy  "Mr.  Bob," 
with  the  following  cast. 
Phillip  Rayson,  nephew  of  Miss  Luke 

Ellen  McKenzie 

Robert  Brown,  clerk  __ Frances  Singl- 
ton  Jenkins,  Miss  Lukes  Butler 

Dorothy  McDowell 

Rebecca  Luke,  a  maiden  lady 

Carey    Batchelor 

Katherine  Rogers,  Miss  Luke's  niece 

Julia  Mae  Southerland 

Marion  Bryant,  Mr.  Bob,  Katherine 's 

friend, Virginia  Postles 

Paty,  Miss  Lukes  maid, 

Pauline  Skinner 


"LUCK" 

On  Saturday  evening,  March  the 
fifteenth,  the  Cornelian  Freshmen  pre- 
sented "Luck, "  a  farce  comedy.  Not 
just  plain  luck  but  good  luck  must 
have  the  been  in  the  selection  of  char- 
acters for  they  made  the  play  a  success 


The  situation  of  the  comedy  is  a 
complicated  one,  in  which  everybody 
thinks  someone  is  a  different  person, 
and  the  old  artifice  of  mistaken  identity 
is  put  into  full  play.  The  cast  proved 
itself  to  be  possessed  of  undoubted 
ability,  and  gave  promise  of  future 
excellent  work  in  the  fine  of  dramatics. 
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DR.  PHELPS  WITH  THE  DIKEAN 

On  Saturday  night  March  1,  Dr. 
WiUiam  Lyon  Phelps  spoke  to  the 
members  of  the  Dikean  Society  and 
some  of  the  members  of  the  other  so- 
cieties of  the  college  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
The  subject  of  his  speech  was 
"The  Drama"  which  he  treated  in 
his  usual  charming  manner.  He 
showed  how  successful  the  drama  has 
proved  to  be  in  various  countries — 


what  it  has  meant  to  the  people  at 
large  and  what  it  has  meant  to  him. 
The  last  part  of  the  hour  was  spent 
in  open  discussion  of  modern  drama. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  every  person 
present  felt  wiser  for  having  been  there 
and  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing,  and  having  our  friends  hear 
this  speaker  of  great  prominence  and 
unusual  ability. 


